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PREFACE. 



The object of this little work is to call attention 
to the vices of our political system, and espe- 
cially to the abuses of party government Few 
will doubt that party, or rather its abuse, is the 
source of many political evils, and even, at times, 
of national danger. And at the present moment 
it is especially mischievous. In the opinion of 
Tlie TimeSy at least, its evil influence has cul- 
minated in depriving us of self-government. It 
is no longer the English people, but a compara- 
tively small nuniber of Irishmen, who, thanks to 
party, now hold the reins of government. " In 
reality," says The Times of a few days ago, " the 
government is not the Queen's and not the 
English people's, but Mr. Parnell's. It is placed 
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in power and kept in power only and solely by 
the will of the avowed enemies of England 
taking advantage of the impotence to which we 
are reduced by our miserable dissensions. The 
British people have lost control over their own 
destinies, and the first question demanding their 
attention, the only question worth attending to 
for the moment, is how they are to regain self- 
government Nothing stands in the way of 
their emancipation except party badges, long 
since become meaningless, superstitious sub- 
servience to a leader who has gone over to the 
enemy, miserable competitions for place, and 
the personal jealousies which long indulgence in 
partisan squabbling has engendered. If the 
sword now hanging over this country should 
fall, the disaster will be due not to Mr, Parnell 
or Mr. Gladstone, for both together would be 
powerless against a single wave of genuine 
patriotism, but to the wretched vices of our own 
political system." 

March wth^ 1886. 
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PARTY AND PATRIOTISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MORAL SIDE OF POLITICS. 

** Think you Truth si farthing rushlight, to be pinched 

out when you will 

With your deft official fingers and your politician's 

skill?'' 

Lowell. 

Amid the dust and heat of party warfare the 
real nature and purpose of politics are almost 
wholly forgotten. Instead of being regarded as 
a subject gravely affecting our lives and for- 
tunes, and calculated "to task to the utmost 
all the powers. of the strongest minds," they are 
looked upon as a mere electipneering trade, 
or what Carlyle might have called " a jangling 

logic-cockpit." 

I 



2 PARTY AND PATRIOTISM. 

To most of us they ^eem little more than 
personal advancement and partisan intrigue, 
and are in reality too often but a vulgar 
struggle for notoriety and power. Our party 
politicians, if not ''a somewhat puny breed," 
are at least too self-seeking and servile. Their 
god is popularity, and the desire of their heart 
is to hear what Chalmers called *^ the hosannas 
of a drivelling population." They seldom seem 
to think or act for themselves, and if they have 
minds of their own they do not use them, but 
are content to repeat parrot-like the shibboleths 
of their party, looking up to Downing Street 
as their Sinai, and regarding an underlined whip 
as their law. 

It is npt surprising therefore, that many 
people should regard politics with despondency 

and distaste, believing that 

** The age of virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them." 

At the same time it would be hardly correct to 
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describe the standard of political honour as 
unusually low. Compared with former times it 
IS undoubtedly high. Corruption, in its worst 
sense, is unknown ; public spirit is not dead ; 
nor is patriotism wanting. And yet it is felt, 
not without some reason, that the tone of public 
life compares very unfavourably with the stan- 
dard of ordinary morality, that politics as a 
profession is sinking to a craft, and that political 
intelligence is becoming a mere question of 
numbers. 

But though there may be reason for despon- 
dency, there is none for despair. There is no 
need, nor is it, we are glad to think, the custom 
of Englishmen " to lie down in a furrow under 
discouraging circumstances." If the belief is 
true, something should be done to avert the 
mischief ; and if unfounded, it should be shown 
to be so, lest by giving rise to apathetic 
fatalism it should lead many thoughtful minds 
to hold aloof from politics. 

It may not, therefore, be unprofitable to» 
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consider what are the causes of this despon- 
dency, what the influences which tend to lower 
the tone of public life, and what the means by 
which political intelligence may be raised and 
made effectual. 

It is the simplest of truths that the aim of 
politics — like the object of good government 
and the raison d'etre of parties — is the welfare 
of the nation. Yet obvious as it is, the truth 
fails to exercise anything like its due influence 
over men's thoughts and actions. Nor is it less 
true, nor less disregarded, that the good of the 
nation depends, not upon this or that particular 
nostrum, nor this or that parochial programme, 
but upon the development of the national life 
by means of measures planned not for partial 
interests but the general benefit, upon . the 
elevation, the unselfishness, the help of all 
classes and all interests, and upon the greatness 
and well-being of the empire with which all 
alike must stand or fall. And this being so 
it matters little by what party or by what 
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government we are brought nearer the common 
goal No government has a monopoly of wise 
legislation ; nor has any party a monopoly 
of sound principles. Each has its aspirations 
and its errors, and each must be judged by its 
deeds. 

The duty of the professional politician is 
therefore clear, though he falls lamentably 
short of it He is far too often but the parasite 
of a party, which " cringes, creeps, and writhes 
through dubious ways to power." He appeals 
too often to the lower side of human nature, 
to its greed, its envy, its hatred, and uncharit- 
ableness. He is too apt to study effect rather 
than accuracy ; and adopt views which are 
opportune rather than sincere. He scarcely 
troubles to think whether his words may 
convey a false impression, or thinking does not 
care. And his statements are suspiciously 
"statesmanlike," which means that they are 
sufficiently ambiguous to be shuffled out of if 
necessary. He forgets, in short, the interests of 
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his country, and seeks first to advance his party 
and with his party himself. 

No one expects nor even desires our politi- 
cians to be saints and philosophers. In either 
capacity they would be too far removed from 
the wants and sympathies of the people to be 
of much practical use in this world of mixed 
motives, where 

** Alas ! we cannot draw habitual breath 
In the thin air of life's supremer heights.*' 

But we have a right to expect that they will 
exhibit, on the platform and in the press, the 
common virtues of everyday life, that they will 
be straightforward and fair-dealing, that they 
will display ordinary courage and sincerity, 
and above all abstain from misrepresentation 
and calumny. 

It is not however so much the state of 
political morality as the lowering of the suffrage 
which seems to cause most anxiety. Many 
people think with an eminent historian that no 
doctrine can be more grotesque than that the 
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ability and intelligence of the representative 
body are likely to increase in direct proportion 
to the ignorance and incapacity of the elective 
body. But there is really far . less danger to 
be feared from this step than from the tone of 
political morality, and indeed the former is 
chiefly dangerous by reason of the latter. The 
ignorance of the masses is far le^s mischievous 
than the self-seeking and disingenuous cha- 
racter of their political teachers. And in this 
respect the average voter compares most favour- 
ably with his self-constituted leaders. The 
masses, though not possessed of the discernment 
necessary for government, do in the main 
honestly desire the good of their country, and 
are neither self-seeking nor insincere. They 
may it is true be led into the grossest errors 
by misrepresentation and passion. And it is 
inevitable that nations like individuals should 
gain their wisdom by experience, and their 
experience by their mistakes. But they are 
as a body singularly honest. And for obvious 
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reasons. They have no seat to retain, no place 
to seek, no ambition to gratify ; but are on 
the whole animated by an honest desire, for 
what they, rightly or wrongly, consider the 
good of the public. Indeed they often appear 
to be too honest, or at least too unsuspecting, 
for It rarely seems to cross their minds that 
the golden promises held out to them by their 
would-be representatives can be prompted by 
any but the most virtuous motives. And yet 
the constituency is indeed fortunate which finds 
a man to go to Parliament, not to gratify his 
own ambition, but to satisfy their wants. They 
are, in fact, too complaisant, and need at times 
to be reminded of Bolingbroke's warning that 
" when a free people crouch, like camels, to be 
loaded, the next at hand, no matter who,, 
mounts them, and they soon feel the whip and 
the spur of the tyrant." Doubtless we shall one 
day laarn to distrust the professional politician 
whose business and profit it is to advance the 
interests of a mere party. 
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The extended right of suffrage will only be 
an evil if we misuse it ; and if we misuse it, 
it will be because we are led to do so by mere 
party politicians. It may be a great benefit 
to the country and to those who exercise it. 
But it will only be so if it induces us to make 
an earnest, conscientious, manly, independent 
effort to understand questions with a view to 
the public welfare, and then to take that course 
which will promote the public welfare first and 
last. If, said a distinguished American the 
other day, men are to allow themselves to be 
driven like sheep, if they are to become the 
prey of those who follow politics not for the 
good of their country but for their own ag- 
grandisement ; if they are to be drawn into 
that worst curse that can come upon any 
country — the warfare of one class against 
another; if they allow themselves to forget 
that the prosperity of one class is necessarily 
and always the prosperity of all classes, that 
nothing is to be gained from dragging any one 
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down, that the reverse process is the one to 
work for, then the right of suffrage may be 
a curse. But if they set themselves plainly 
to try to understand the merits of measures 
proposed to them and the true welfare of 
their country, and remember first and last and 
always that the inhabitants of a country are all 
embarked in one ship together, that one class 
cannot save itself at the expense of another, 
why then the extension of the franchise will 
work well and turn out to be a wise and happy 
measure. Otherwise it will not 

The lowering of the suffrage, therefore, is not 
an evil in itself, but may easily become so by 
reason of the low tone of public life. The 
remedy lies in public opinion. And there is 
reason to think that public opinion is even now 
fast setting against it, and is indeed deeply 
scandalised by the extent to which political 
insincerity prevails and the cynicism with which 
it is regarded. The dissatisfaction may at 
present be confined to a minority, but it is from 
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minorities thait all reformations proceed. It is 
to a great extent dormant and inarticulate, but 
It only needs a powerful leader to make it an 
active force. And what is mo*t needed at the 
present time is a statesman, who, rising above 
party, will show that disinterestedness, courage, 
and true patriotism still have a place in English 
politics, and thus raise the tone of political 
morality. But to do this something more is 
required than mere eloquence and ability. 
These we have in abundance. But what we 
rarely see and what we most need are those 
qualities which, rightly or wrongly, have been 
attributed to the elder Pitt — the pride that 
will not stoop to the arts and shifts by which 
men form political parties, the confidence which 
dares to appeal to men's higher sentiments, 
the patriotism which forgets the interests of 
party in the higher interests of the country, and 
the courage which can lead and raise public 
opinion instead of following tamely at its heel. 
And where are we to look for these high 
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qualities, which after all are moral qualities 
within the reach of all, and not the exceptional 
talents of a gifted few ? They may be found 
often enough among the body of the people ; 
for Englishmen, apart from party politics, may 
still be trusted, when called upon, to exhibit the 
courage, independence, and public spirit which 
have made their country great. But where they 
are least conspicuous is just where they are 
most needed — in the political world ; for in 
that atmosphere of chicane and shifts which 
surrounds a party-ridden government the higher 
moral qualities can but attain a stunted and 
withered growth. 

Such men, men of fearless independence 
and high purpose, there are undoubtedly still 
amongst us, but their influence is counteracted 
and thwarted by party.* They are, as Carlyle 
tells us, "among the silent, mostly far away 
from platforms and public palaverings, not 
speaking forth the image of their nobleness in 
transitory words, but imprinting it each on his 
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own little section of. the world in silent facts, 
in modest valiant actions that will endure for 
evermore. They must sit silent no longer. 
They are summoned to assert themselves, to act 
forth and articulately vindicate, in the teeth of 
a world too justly maddened into all manner of 
delirious clamours, what of wisdom " there is in 
them. We need amongst our politicians men 
of larger mould and sturdier stamp, not men 
who doubting their power are ever bidding for 
popularity, who not knowing their own minds 
are ever giving forth uncertain sounds, and 

» 

slavishly following a public opinion manu- 
factured of passion and prejudice. 

What is most urgently needed is a truer and 
higher view of politics. And indeed it may be 
said that there is no nobler study for the human 
intellect, no loftier object for human endeavour, 
no higher field for human enterprise. On it 
depend not merely our lives and liberties, 
but our happiness and our progress. Surely 
such a subject ought to inspire us with the 
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highest purpose and purest zeal. But it is, as 
we all know, far otherwise. There is hardly a 
profession in which chicanery and insincerity, 
passion and prejudice, petty arts and mean 
ambitions are so rife. And while this is so we 
may see irt it a graver cause for anxiety than 
in the want of intelligence of the new electorate. 
Ignorance may be enlightened, and is daily 
becoming more so ; but the narrow and selfish 
views of the professional politician will grow, 
unless checked, until they end, as they have 
elsewhere ended, in widespread corruption and 
the degradation of politics. And if it be true, 
as it no doubt is, that " moral causes govern the 
standing and the falling of states," it is to the 
moral side of politics that our attention should 
be principally directed and our energies turned. 



CHAPTER II. 

PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

'' If a man could shake out of his mind the universal 
noise of political doctors in this generation and in the 
last generation or two, and consider the matter face to 
face, with his own sincere intelligence looking at it, I 
venture to say he would find this a very extraordinary 
method of navigating." 

Carlyle. 

It has been said, with unconscious sarcasm, that 

our system of government by party does not 

lay claim to absolute perfection, and that its 

greatest admirers will bear to be told that it 

has its drawbacks. But outside the circle of 

its admirers, which includes few except party 

politicians, there are many who are beginning 

to doubt whether its advantages outweigh its 

disadvantages and whether its use is more con- 
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spicuous than its abuse. ^ Na>% I find Engiand 
in her own big dumb heart, wiienever you come 
upon her in a silent, meditative hour, b^ins to 
have dreadful misgivings about it." 

Its chief defect — and a sufficiently grave one 
in any institution — is that it defeats the veiy 
object for which it is intended. Its main 
object, and the only one that can justify its 
existence, b to promote the national good. But 
so little does it attain this end that its chief 
tendency is to divert the national energy from 
national objects. It aims at the general welfare 
by the conflict of opposing parties, each of which 
claims that it alone is able to promote it, each 
of which holds out to us the hope of infinite 
bliss or the dread of infinite woe. We are in 
short told by the admirers of party government 
that the only way to attain a common purpose 
is to wrangle over the means of effecting it No 
wonder that the main object is lost sight of. 
An institution which attracts so much super- 
stitious reverence naturally becomes an end in 
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Itself, and it is consequently forgotten that 
party exists for the public, and not the public 
for party. 

Party therefore is a defective institution, apart 
from the abuses to which it gives rise. National 
interests are sacrificed, or at least made sub- 
servient to it; and instances are numerous in 
which our political system works to the injury 
of the nation. Must we nevertheless take it 
that party government is a necessity, or at 
least such an established institution as cannot 
now be uprooted ? Is government only possible 
by the conflict of opposing principles ? Is it 
possible that the narrow and conflicting aims 
of parties can bettfer promote the national 
welfare than the united energy of a whole 
nation directed towards that end ? If so, and 
if, as we may well think, many of its worst evils 
are well nigh inseparable from party, then we 
shall be driven to conclude with Carlyle that 
the function of good government does not lie la 
the capacities of Parliament, but in " one noble 

7l 
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man, at once of natural wisdom and practical 
experience, one Intellect still really human, and 
not redtapish. . . What might not one such 
man effect." 

But such a " priceless entity " being just now 
out of the question, let us accept the inevitable 
or rather the actual Let us even for the sake 
of argument accept the dictum of Mr. Disraeli 
that **you can have no parliamentary govern- 
ment if you have no party government, and 
therefore when gentlemen denounce party 
government they strike at that scheme of 
government which has made this country 
great." And let us see whether this necessary 
evil may not be altered for the better. We may 
admit the necessity, or rather use, of party 
government without upholding its abuses. And 
even if we cannot substitute some better system 
of government, we may do something to improve 
it by bringing ourselves to take a clearer and 
juster view of its object and limits. 

" Party," says Burke in a well-known passage. 
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"is a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed." And to the institution as thus defined 
little exception can be taken. But it is mani- 
festly of the essence of the definition as well 
as of the institution that the object should be 
to promote the national interests, and to pro- 
mote them upon some principle in which we 
are all agreed. How little the institution, as 
at present seen, answers to this definition we 
all know. Even Burke, with his exaggerated 
reverence for the constitution and parliamentary 
government, might well have had his faith 
shaken by the present state of aflfairs. When 
we see the object of the "joint endeavours" to 
be the furtherance not of national but of mere 
party interests, upon principles which are 
neither sound, stable, nor generally believed 
in, we may well be excused for doubting 
whether this " excellent mechanism " is " the 
most satisfactory that the wit of man has 
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yet devised for the management of the affairs 
of a state/* 

When its own supporters admit that one 
of its drawbacks is that so few reforms are 
accomplished out of deference to the claims of 
justice in comparison with those that are yielded 
to the pressure of party ; and when the remark 
of a great English statesman that " Parliament 
has done many just things, but few things 
because they were just** is openly recognised 
as true, we may well feel surprise that the 
institution has so long remained unquestioned. 
An institution so liable to abuse and so system- 
atically abused could hardly have continued 
except for the low tone of political morality 
and th6 aversion of the body of the people to 
professional politics*. 

Without party, it is often said, the executive 
loses its power and can carry out no firm and 
continuous policy. But this only means that 
two well-balanced parties are better for working 
purposes than numerous factions. And though 
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it is in that sense no doubt true, it is not so 
much an argument in favour of party as of 
well-balanced parties. If, moreover^ party en- 
ables an executive to carry out a continuous 
policy, it also enables the executive to abuse 
its power by adhering to a discredited policy. 
Nor is any profound knowledge of history 
necessary to convince us that party alone will 
not save a ministry from a weak and vacillating 
policy. 

W^iere party government exists mischief may 
arise either Jrom a too lax or too severe party 
discipline ; and Parliament has at different times 
suffered from both diseases, though principally 
from the latter. But in the present day there 
is little reason to fear the former ; it is the 
evil of a too severe discipline that menaces us, 
and which not unfrequently imperils the national 
interests. 

The danger of a too severe discipline is at 
all times to be apprehended even when parties 
are sharply defined and there is a real difference 
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between them ; but the danger is greatly in- 
creased when they are, as at present, separated 
by little more than names and traditions. 
Under such circumstances the evil of a too severe 
discipline is especially hurtful. And that party 
obligations are excessive is evidenced by the 
subservience of members and discouragement 
of political independence. Every one is ex- 
pected nowadays to sacrifice his judgment, 
and even his conscience, at the shrine of party, 
even though his party have no policy, and be 
guided by no intelligent principles. Having 
once given his adherence he will be expected 
to support it for all time, however it may change 
its policy or depart from its principles ; he will 
be expected to espouse its quarrels, condone 
its blunders, and credit it with a monopoly of 
wisdom and right motives. This, it is obvious, 
is not so much allegiance as mental slavery^ 
Combined action is no doubt necessary in order 
to carry into effect common opinion. But the 
necessity for combined action ceases the moment 
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the opinion ceases to be common. Party spirit 
ought not to be merely esprit de corps, but an 
entente cordiale. 

The extent to which party dominates politics 
in the present day is almost unexampled in 
our history. Party considerations inspire our 
political programmes, determine the policies of 
our governments, and decide the result of most 
divisions. Each party trims its sails to catch 
the popular breeze, each member gives his vote 
to keep in office or retain his seat. Hardly a 
thought is given to the national interest, but 
rather is it openly avowed that a particular 
line is taken in the interests of party, and apart 
from higher considerations. 

A striking illustration of this has been 
recently afforded by the division on the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Bill. Practically it was 
acknowledged on all hands that the measure 
was an economic mistake, and many of the 
members who voted for it had but two months 
previously voted against it It was however 
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feared that any party who opposed the measure 
might lose some few votes at the coming 
election, and consequently it was frankly 
confessed that "political considerations must 
prevail," the result being that the House passed 
a measure of which it did not approve, and 
of which the country presumably did not 
approve, by a majority of 226 against 22 ! 

This *' extraordinary and even painful " in- 
cident in parliamentary history is only one, 
though perhaps a more than usually glaring 
one, of many instances of political or rather 
parliamentary infidelity. Parliamentary history 
indeed is becoming little more than a record 
pf electioneering tactics. Rarely does any 
high policy or great principle animate either 
party. Public spirit is crushed but by party 
spirit, and with few exceptions our legislators 
lack the courage to be honest. They seldom, 
if ever, speak freely the thing they feel, and 
we wait in vain for a frank expression of 
personal conviction. When occasions arise 
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which call for plain speaking, our politicians 
are dumb; and we can only conclude that 
they do not know or are too cowardly to say. 
Nor is this all. What makes matters worse 
is that there is so little attempt to disguise the 
fact, and so little general feeling among pro- 
fessional politicians^ that the whole thing is 
unedifying and discreditable. Our High Court 
of Parliament scarcely affects to be actuated 
by high motives. Opportunism is the one thing 
thought of, and statesmanship is becoming a 
byword. What is expedient for the party at 
the moment, not what is expedient for the 
country in the long run, is the dominant factor 
in parliamentary calculations. " Political con- 
siderations must prevail,'' though other and 
higher objects have to be sacrificed. To get 
the better of one's opponents is the highest 
of political ambitions, and to divest oneself 
of principles likely to jeopardise electoral pros- 
pects is the first duty of the modern statesman. 
There is, of course, much to be said in ex- 
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tenuation of all this. Expediency is recognised 
as the ultimate and only test in politics. To 
further the interests of one's party is from a 
party point of view to further the interests 
of the country; for if a particular party can 
alone govern the country to advantage, it is 
manifestly one's duty to keep that party in 
power. There are, moreover, occasions on 
which it is undoubtedly a duty to efface oneself, 
and when it is more becoming and more 
patriotic to defer to one's colleagues than to 
secede from one's party. It is certainly possible 
to go too far in the opposite direction, and 
become a useless waverer and unpractical 
sentimentalist. 

We are not, however, urging the abolition 
of party government ; all we desire is to destroy 
some of that superstitious reverence for it which 
must necessarily lead to its abuse. We are 
concerned only to show that the institution 
is very far from perfect and capable of great 
improvement. We do not desire the spread 
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of economic purism or academic politics, but 
only to see a little more courage and inde- 
pendence. It is not easy to say where loyalty 
ends and subservience begins, but it is safe 
to say that the line is too often overstepped. 
The claims of party are excessive, and threaten 
to impair the usefulness of an institution which 
with all its faults is capable of doing good 
work, when not abused. 

The utmost that any party can claim is an 
intelligent adherence to sound principles and a 
definite policy. Our allegiance is due to prin- 
ciples not to party, still less to a party that but 
nominally represents them, and least of all to 
a ministry that belies them. A party can only 
claim our allegiance by reason of the soundness 
of its policy, for otherwise an artificial party 
would be equally worthy of our support. The 
strength of a party consists in the strength of 
its convictions, and convictions are based on 
principles alone. It is clearly absurd to sup- 
pose that a party apart from its policy and 
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principles can claim our allegiance. The absur- 
dities of such a proposition are manifest And 
yet something like this is involved in the belief 
in strict party discipline and the inviolability of 
party obligations; and something like this is 
certainly acquiesced in by all those who test 
their principles by a party, and not their party 
by its principles. 

In conclusion, we may express a hope to see 
a society formed for the purpose of placing 
patriotism above party — a society of neutral 
men ready at any moment to cast in their lot 
with the party which best deserves support, and 
ready to accept what was good and condemn 
what was bad in either party. Some such 
society we believe has already been formed in 
America, the attitude and action of which have 
been at once defended and defined by the 
following passage of Addison's from The Spec' 
tutor : — " For my own part I could heartily wish 
that all honest men would enter into an asso- 
ciation for the support of one another against 
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the endeavours of those whom they ought to 
look upon as their common enemies, whatsoever 
side they may belong to. Were there such an 
honest body of neutral forces we should never 
see the worst of men in the great figures of life 
because they are useful to a party, nor the best 
unregarded because they are above practising 
those methods which would be grateful to their 
faction. ... In short, we should not any longer 
regard our fellow-subjects as Whigs or Tories, 
but should make the man of merit our friend 
and the villain our enemy." 



CHAPTER III. 

PARTY ORGANISATION AND THE CAUCUS. 

** The present civilisation tends so strongly to make 
the power of persons acting in masses the only sub- 
stantial power in society that there never was more 
necessity for surrounding individual independence of 
thought, speech, and conduct with the most powerful 
defences, in order to maintain that originality of mind 
and individuality of character, which are the only 
source of any real progress and of most of the qualities 
which make the human race much superior to any herd 

of animals.*' 

J. S. Mill. 

Organisation is a legitimate method of 
securing co-operation and of giving force and 
effect to public sentiment. But in politics 
especially it can never be an unmixed good, 
and if widely extended is likely to prove a 
decided evil. Apart from its immediate 
mischief it must sooner or later act injuriously 
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upon both electors and representatives, and as 
it grows and spreads will inevitably tend to 
over-organisation. And with over-organisation 
we shall learn the real temper of the English 
people. For either they will tamely acquiesce 
in the loss of all their old proud spirit and 
independence, or they will rise in revolt against 
a system which has subtly and imperceptibly 
robbed them of their freedom. 

The chief objection to political organisations 
is, that though they profess to give expression 
and effect to public opinion, they in fact do 
much to control and stifle it. Public opinion is 
the growing, fluctuating, ever-varying sentiment 
of society. It is a highly-sensitive and impres- 
sionable entity, swayed at times by a breath 
or moved deeply by a thought, liable both to 
gradual change and to violent transformation. 
It is obvious that no permanent organisation 
with fixed aims can ever hope to represent so 
intangible a quantity. Nor can any organisa- 
tion however perfect do otherwise than destroy 
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Its mobility, which is really its life and essence. 
Least of all can any political a'ssociation with its 
party name, its party shibboleths, and party 
prejudice, hope to represent its finer shades, or 
even, for long, its bolder outlines ; and certainly 
none such can be trusted to form and mould it. 
The natural tendency of all such organisations, 
whatever their professed object may be, is to 
manufacture, not represent, public opinion. They 
can but imperfectly represent it, and must 
inevitably tend to mar it They both force and 
check the common feeling by driving divergent 
opinions into one rigid mould. They crystallise 
a sentiment which ought to remain free, and 
arrest a current which should continue to flow. 
They encourage mental indolence by supplying 
electors with a ready-made political creed, and 
destroy independent thought by asking them 
to surrender the right to form an opinion. 

These are evils almost necessarily inherent in 
any system of organisation, but they are greatly 
aggravated in the case of party organisations, by 
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joining which a man undertakes to blindly 
follow one side and as blindly oppose the other ; 
to support everything done or proposed to be 
done by one party, and denounce everything 
done or proposed to be done by the other. He 
shuts himself out from taking a true and impar- 
tial view of politics by entering an association 
which encourages political ignorance by looking 
at questions from only one point of view and by 
suppressing unpalatable truths. He, in short, 
relinquishes all claim to that love of fair 
play which is supposed to be characteristic of 
Englishmen. 

Besides the danger of a mechanical working 
of the vote in obedience to a small knot of wire- 
pullers, who are rather partisans than politicians, 
there is the further danger of a mechanical 
working of Parliament in obedience to the same 
high authority; the practical effect of organi- 
sation being to enable a small body of voters to 
dictate on the one hand to electors for whom 
they shall vote, and on the other hand to Parlia- 

3 
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ment for what it shall vote. Thus supreme 
power is vested in an oligarchy who usurp the 
rights of electors on the one hand and the 
functions of Parliament on the other. The fran- 
chise is practically cut down and restricted to a 
comparatively small minority, and Parliament 
virtually extended to a much larger though far 
less able and responsible body. One may well 
believe that this logical result of complete 
organisation will never be permitted to happen. 
Long before organisation can attain to its full 
capabilities of tyranny, an incensed British 
public will rise against caucuses and organisers 
and sweep them off the face of the political 
earth. But before this happens, before we fully 
realise the straits into which organisation is 
bringing us, much mischief may be done if the 
system continues to be encouraged. 

A member of Parliament is a representative 
or nothing. He goes to Parliament to represent 
a constituency, and can never be wholly inde- 
pendent. On the other hand, he is not a mere 
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delegate, the mere mouthpiece of a caucus. If 
he were wholly independent the country would 
be unrepresented, and if a mere delegate 
Parliament would be a mere voting machine. 
It is impossible for the electorate to determine 
the details of government and legislation, and 
any attempt to usurp this function would in- 
evitably tend to lower the character of 
Parliament. The true view of his position 
seems to be that he ought to use his own 
judgment, having originally given to the 
electors a fair general sketch of his political 
opinions. And having done this he is, within 
certain obvious limits, not bound to accept, 
against his own judgment, imperative instruc- 
tions from his constituents. " Your representa- 
tive," says Burke, " owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment, and he betrays instead 
of serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
. . . Parliament is not a congress of ambas- 
sadors from different and hostile interests. . . 
It is a deliberative assembly of one nation with 
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one interest, that of the whole, where not local 
purposes nor local prejudices ought to guide, 
but the general good. . . You choose a member, 
indeed, but when you have chosen him he is not 
member of Bristol but a member of Parliament." 

Parliament is a deliberative assembly, not a 
mere voting machine, nor ought its members 
to be mere lay-figures. They ought, to the 
best of their ability, to form an honest opinion, 
upon the arguments placed before them, as to 
what is best for the whole community. And 
how can this be possible, as Burke pertinently 
asks, "when one set of men deliberate and 
another decide." 

A member of Parliament, moreover, ought to 
be able to see, and does generally see, farther and 
more clearly than his constituents. He should 
be, and generally is, able to interpret the 
national will more correctly and more courage- 
ously than a caucus. It is the consensus of the 
nation, not that of his own small constituency, 
to which he should defer when his convictions 
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will allow him. He is not a mere delegate, 
he is not even a mere representative, but a 
leader. He cannot in fairness put himself in 
antagonism with his constituents and at the 
same time retain his seat. But he can and 
should, if possible, form, alter, and lead their 
opinion. And if he succeeds in doing this, he 
fulfils in the highest sense his duty to his con- 
stituents and his duty to his country. 

The chief merit claimed for organisation is 
that it gives expression to public opinion. But 
that it does so except in a very inadequate 
and mischievous manner, cannot, as we have 
endeavoured to show, be maintained without 
ignoring the mobility of public opinion. Another 
merit claimed for it is that it gives the strength 
which comes from unity. But the validity of 
this argument depends upon the validity of 
the last. The strength thus given can only 
be a gain when it is given to a real public 
opinion and not an artificial one. Unity is not 
enough, there must also be unanimity ; or the 
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strength will be an evil. It may be excellent 
for public opinion "to have a giant's strength/' 
but it is one of the last things which can be 
trusted not to use it like a giant. Another 
advantage which the system claims is that it 
saves us from, crotcheteers and adventurers. 
But we have yet to see whether this will be one 
of the results of the system. And even so, it 
does but relieve us from one evil to burden us 
with another. A crotcheteer is not perhaps a 
worse evil than a dummy, and is certainly not 
such an one that we need take refuge from it 
in the arms of a despotic oligarchy. 

Not the least of the many evils which 
organisation brings in its train is one which is 
perhaps the least obvious. It is the boast of 
the leaders of the system that it makes every 
man feel a personal interest in government. 
But what is this but to say that it makes every, 
man feel the baneful influence of party spirit. 
That influence is already too great without 
being further increased by organisation. It has 
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already so warped our ideas of right and wrong 
that we have come to regard political conduct 
as outside the rules of ordinary morality, and 
has acted injuriously both upon the tone of 
public life and upon the national character. 

If party spirit, with its hitherto limited scope, 
has succeeded in elevating political servility 
into a meretricious virtue, can we doubt that 
organisation will tend to complete the decay 
of political independence. Can we doubt that 
every caucus will preach the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and make consistency the first 
duty of every citizen. And yet nowhere is 
this doubtful virtue ^ of consistency so little 
virtuous as in politics. Nothing can be less 
consistent than to pin one's faith to a party 
whose principles are unstable and often un- 
sound, and which not unfrequently belies the 
very principles it professes to embrace. And 
at a time when the hollowness of party is 
patent to the whole world the prevalence of 
such a faith is particularly mischievous. In 
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politics, if anywhere, a man ought to exercise 
his own judgment and have the courage of his 
convictions, for in politics there is no one re- 
cognised authority to guide us, and we all share 
the responsibility of government. But to have 
a mind of one's own and dare to use it is to 
incur political odium. To exercise a moral 
virtue is to commit a political sin. We have 
come to regard it as a natural and laudable 
thing to attune our political thoughts and 
language to a key wholly different from our 
genuine convictions ; and that which ought to 
be freest expression of individual opinion has 
become the most unreal and mechanical. 

We shall be told of course that this must 
necessarily be so, that if men were freely 
allowed to change their opinions, they would 
change them whenever it happened to suit 
their convenience or their pockets. But this 
is to absurdly underrate men's honesty; and 
security against the danger is far too dearly 
purchased at the cost of political sincerity. 
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It is surely time that the world began to 
realise how false is the sentiment which would 
have us believe that to stifle our judgments and 
our consciences is a high political virtue, and 
that to possess common courage and honesty is 
a political stigma. The sentiment is the direct 
result of party spirit. The party virus has 
spread over the whole political system till no 
part of it is free from the taint. And if we do 
not crush the evil, it will assuredly crush us. 

Party spirit, with its evil influence, is more or 
less inseparable from party government. But 
the evil need not and ought not to extend 
beyond those actively engaged in political 
warfare. There is no sufficient reason for 
extending it by organisation to the rank and 
file of the electorate. The advantages of party 
government would be sufficiently secured by the 
observance of party discipline in the House of 
Commons. And it will but lead to mischief 
if it is sought to enforce it on the " free and 
independent" elector. The advantages of party 
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discipline are almost insignificant beside its 
evils, beside its moral cowardice and insincerity, 
its want of principle and indifference to the 
public interest. No one can view without some 
feeling of disgust the cavilling and bickering, 
the maligning misrepresentation and calumny, 
which pass for political criticism, and which are 
the chief artifi ces of party warfare. The party sys- 
tem is rotten at the core. Yet this is the system 
by which we test the purity and usefulness of our 
institutions and the value of our legislation. 

There are however signs of better times. We 
may See one in the dissatisfaction felt by a 
large but undemonstrative section of the public 
with the present state of things ; and we may 
hope for something from the extension of the 
franchise. The farther we get away from the 
House of Commons the weaker we may expect 
to find ,the claims of party ; and with an 
extended franchise we may reasonably hope 
to see the electorate less swayed by party 
considerations. But this hope will not be 
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fulfilled if the caucus system is allowed to spread ; 
and we repeat there is no need nor justification 
for party spirit outside the circle of professional 
politicians. At a time like the present, there- 
fore, when party spirit and party organisation 
threaten to control freedom of opinion, it is 
more than ever important to remember the 
words of Millj that "there never was more 
necessity for surrounding individual independ- 
ence of thought, speech, and conduct, with the 
most powerful defences, in order to maintain that 
originality of mind and individuality of character 
which are the only source of any real progress." 
May we not look deeper still, and see how 
organisation will threaten not merely the rights 
of electors and the functions of Parliament, but 
even Democracy itself? Of all forms of govern- 
ment Democracy is the most difficult ; and it is 
so because it is most liable to the capricious 
and arbitrary interference of the people. Will 
not the difficulties of government, therefore, be 
immensely increased by the interference of 
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caucuses? And as they begin to realise their 
power and their arrogance increases may they 
not render the difficult task of government 
well-nigh impossible? And when that time 
comes is it visionary to foresee that organisation 
may yet drive us to take refuge from its attend- 
ant evils in the arms of a despotism, and that 
our political system " may yet be launched into 
space and find its last affinities in silence and 
cold " ? Is it not time at least that we turned 
upon the heel to hear the warning of Tiresias to 

the Thebans— 

** That the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one " ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOLLOWNESS OF PARTY. 

" With the old sextant of the fathers' creed, 
We shape our courses by new-risen stars, 
And still lip-loyal to what once was truth, 
Smuggle new meanings under ancient names.*' 

Lowell. 

It would be idle to deny that the two great 
parties are divided by something more than 
mere names and traditions, for there still 
remains something of the old difference of 
principle which formerly distinguished them. 
It would, however, be equally idle to assert 
that the old party lines adequately, or at all 
sufficiently, coincide with the present division 
of political thought; for though there are 
wide and fundamental differences separating 
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politicians of the present day, they are far 
from being conterminous with the dividing 
lines of party. The real line of cleavage 
diverges to a mischievous extent from the 
nominal one which party draws. 

Historically the two parties are sufficiently 
distinct. Though they have changed, modified, 
and even, as some aver, exchanged their prin- 
ciples, the distinction has throughout been 
roughly defined. In former times they differed 
mainly in this: that to the Tory the constitution 
was an end in itself, beyond which he seldom 
looked; whereas the Whig deemed all forms 
of government subordinate to the public good, 
and therefore liable to change when they should 
cease to promote that object. " The Whig," says 
Hallam, "had a natural tendency to political 
improvement, the Tory, an aversion to it. The 
one loved to descant on liberty and the rights 
of mankind, the other on the mischiefs of 
sedition and the rights of kings." In later 
times the Tory was an ardent supporter of 



X 
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the Church, and intolerant alike of Romanism 
and Dissent ; the Whig treated Nonconformists 
with moderation, if not with favour. 

Historically, therefore, there is an intelligible 
foundation for the two parties. Is there also 
a natural history of parties? Mr. Lecky has 
ably endeavoured to show that there is. " The 
division of parties/' he says, ''corresponds 
roughly to certain broad distinctions of mind 
and character that can never be effaced." And 
it cannot be denied that the division is to 
some extent analogous with that between con- 
tent and hope, between caution and confidence, 
between the mind which reveres the past and 
the mind which looks forward to the future, 
between the mind which sees most clearly the 
defects of existing institutions and the mind 
which is most alive to the dangers of change. 
Each side, he says, can claim for itself a natural 
affinity to some of the highest qualities of 
mind and character. Each also arrays on its 
own side those who from infirmity of mind 
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are induced to accept half truths as inde- 
structible principles. 

Those who are blindly wedded to routine and 
incapable of appreciating new ideas or the 
exigencies of changed circumstances, and who 
have no very great desire to leave the world 
better than they found it, naturally gravitate 
towards Conservatism. While those who have 
no real appreciation of the infinite complexity 
and interdependence of political problems, and 
of the many remote and indirect consequences 
of every change, those who hate every privi- 
lege which they do not share, and those who are 

* 

prepared " with a light heart and reckless hand 
to recast the whole framework of the constitu- 
tion in the interests of speculation or experi- 
ment," are naturally found in the ranks of the 
Liberals. 

Other attempts have been made to find some 
intellectual or moral basis for the distinction, 
as for instance — to cite one of the latest — the 
endeavour to reduce all Liberals and Conserve- 
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tives to those that have faith and those that 
have fear ; but none of such attempts have been 
completely successful. Historically the exist- 
ence of parties is intelligible, but all theories 
ascribing to them a natural basis are unsatis- 
factory. And the reason why such attempts have 
failed, is because the difficulty is insuperable — 
there is no natural difference to acoount for. 

Such theories seem to be founded on the 
assumption that human nature divides itself 
into two great camps, one half possessing a 
particular vice or weakness, the other half 
possessing the opposite defect. But human 
nature, as everyone knows, is much the same 
all the world over. We cannot assign one 
quality to one half, and its opposite to the other 
halt. The average man is commonplace, that 
is, he IS like his fellows, without any marked 
characteristic one way or the other^ and free 
from extremes. 

Least of all can we thus divide human 

nature for political purposes. Political parties 

4 
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are of necessity principally recruited from 
commonplace humanity, and have therefore, so 
far as the bulk of their members is concerned, 
no very decided leaning. Nevertheless, each 
party is credited with the extreme views of its 
most zealous supporters. The defects of the 
few are ascribed to the many and give colour 
to the whole. The moderate members, who on 
most questions form the majority of both 
parties, meet and mingle on common ground, 
and are only distinguishable by name, or at 
most by tradition. The moderate Liberal 
is, in his honest convictions, at one with the 
moderate Conservative. 

The vices of both parties, those weaknesses 
for instance which Mr. Lecky assigns to them, 
are but the extreme views entertained by a 
comparatively small section of their followers. 
The moderate men of both sides are both 
Conservative and Liberal ; they possess both 
caution and confidence ; they are neither reck- 
less nor timid ; they have a love of practical 
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improvement and a distrust of speculative 
politics ; they represent the love of order, the 
common sense and common honesty of the 
nation, and are as averse to the extreme views 
of one side as to the extreme views of the other. 
Indeed, so common and natural is this modera- 
tion of view that, notwithstanding the para- 
mount importance of politics and the enormous 
influence of parties, a large section of the 
public, including perhaps the most orderly, 
thoughtful, and honest of its members, hold 
aloof altogether from a system of government 
in which only extreme views are represented 
and can have any place. 

Each party therefore has its vices, which are 
really its excesses, and each party is known and 
characterised by those excesses. Each also has 
its virtues, but both are for the most part 

*' Content with names, nor inly wise to know 
That best things perish of their own excess, 
And quality o'er-driven becomes defect." 

What was said by Emerson of political parties 
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in America applies with almost equal force to 
the more extreme sections of our own. " The 
Democrats," he says, "have not at heart the 
ends which give to the name of Democracy what 
hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our 
Radicalism is destructive and aimless ; it is not 
loving ; it has no ulterior and divine ends, but is 
destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. 
On the other side, the Conservative party, com- 
posed of the most moderate, able, and cultivated 

r 

part of the population, is timid and merely 
defensive of property ; it vindicates no right, it 
aspires to no real good, it brands no crime, it 
professes no generous policy. From neither 
party when in power has the world any benefit 
to expect at all commensurate with the re- 
sources of the nation." 

From all which it may be inferred that the 
real natural division of parties is into moderate 
and extreme views, and into these two parts 
public opinion would, if left to itself and free 
from association and prejudice, naturally divide 
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itself. Instead of this we have our present 
parties, with their unmeaning names and dis- 
carded principles, their hollow professions and 
unreal sympathies, with their better impulses 
and convictions, " suffocated by selfishness and 
distorted by faction.'* 

Moderation is still the golden mean, even in 
politics, and it must ever remain so in spite of 
party spirit. It can and often does virtually 
govern without assistance ; but the extreme 
views of either side can only govern when 
controlled by the extreme views of the other. 
Moderation is a virtue in itself; but excess is a 
vice which must necessarily beget its opposite 
vice ; for the excesses of either party would 
disperse government into chaos ; and therefore 
it is that party politicians hope for a strong 
opposition, and pray to be saved from them- 
selves. 

It may be said that the advanced views of 
one side are necessary in order to overcome the 
backward views of the other ; and, vice versd^ 
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that the immobility of one section is necessary 
in order to check the restlessness of the other. 
And to a certain extent this is true. It is a 
natural law which makes the opposite weak- 
nesses of human nature neutralize one another. 
We do not seek to alter human nature or control 
natural forces ; but merely desire to see some 
modification of a system which accentuates and 
encourages the vices erf both parties. 

A passionate faith or burning sympathy, with 
which we must credit some at least of the more 
reckless innovators, has its uses as a lever 
against selfishness and unbelief; but such a 
lever is not necessary to move the party of 
moderation, which if left to itself would progress 
steadily and surely with the times. We cannot 
govern by faith, nor will sympathy effect 
reform. These, unless moderated by prudence, 
experience, and foresight, unless checked by 
moderation, will end in mischief. 

It is the evil of the present state of parties 
that the voice of moderation can be so little 
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heard. It directly tends to give extreme views 
an undue prominence and importance, while 
moderate counsels are left disregarded. It 
leaves in short unrepresented the very views 
which are most sound and perhaps most widely 
accepted. But there is some reason for thinking 
that this will not always be so. A reconstruc- 
tion of parties is not improbable, and will 
no doubt take place if the extreme views of 
the Radical party spread and become to any 
large extent adopted by the people. Against 
such views and their inevitable mischief, all 
moderate men, Liberals and Conservatives alike, 
will be driven to array themselves in self-pre- 
servation. But the spread of such views is 
not inevitable. Rather is it likely that before 
they so far gain ground as to necessitate a 
coalition, they will be found impracticable, and 
be modified or altogether abandoned. And in 
that event the old ties of party will once more 
regain their strength, and the old watchwords 
and names sway men's minds and actions as 
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before. So powerful is the spell of mere words 
and phrases. Well might Bacon say that 
^'though we think we govern our words and 
prescribe it well, yet certain it is that words, 
as a Tartar's bow, do shoot back upon the 
understanding of the wisest, and mightily 
entangle and pervert the judgment." 

It has been already stated that the moderate 
or independent section of the community does, 
in spite of party, practically govern the country, 
and that it does so partly by reason of its own 
inherent strength and partly by the clashing 
of extreme views. But it would be manifestly 
incorrect to infer from this that the present 
artificial division of parties is harmless. The 
evils of such a division are many and serious. 
Some have been already mentioned, and others 
will be presently touched upon. But the one 
with which w£ are now principally concerned is 
the obligation which such a division imposes 
upon all men of adopting and encouraging the 
extreme views of one of the two parties. A 
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man may well hesitate to adopt either the 
immobility of one side, or the recklessness of 
the other. Yet he is bound to choose one or 
other of these extremes, or renounce his share in 
the government of the country. And it conse- 
quently happens that the majority either hold 
aloof altogether, or give a lukewarm support to 
that party which seems to them to entertain 
the least objectionable views. Such a result 
cannot be regarded with indifference. To 
alienate the sympathies and support of the 
most worthy and perhaps the most numerous 
class of citizens cannot be the part of any good 
system of government, and cannot but lead to 
serious mischief. 

There is of course a strong natural tendency 
amongst most men ta take sides upon any 
question which vitally concerns them. And it 
may consequently be thought that to object 
to parties is to embark on a hopeless crusade 
against "one of the strongest forces acting upon 
human nature." But this is a fallacy. The 
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tendency is only occasional and only acquires 
an irresistible force when men's minds are 
deeply stirred by some burning question, an 
'occurrence which -in politics is comparatively 
rare. It is therefore an argument, not for party, 
but for temporary parties. So little indeed are 
the majority of men disposed to take sides on 
political questions that it taxes to the utmost 
all the resources of party to rouse even a 
temporary interest. If the two parties were 
divided by a natural line and real difference, 
the end and means employed might be useful 
and laudable. But it is far otherwise when, as 
at present, objectionable means are made use 
of to rouse an artificial interest in a false issue. 

Parties ought to be temporary, not stereotyped ; 
they ought to be allowed to form themselves 
from time to time as questions necessitating 
them arise. It is really the simplest truth, 
but apparently the most impossible to enforce, 
that men should form their own opinions on 
individual measures, unfettered by artificial 
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party considerations. They should Vote or not 
as they feel impelled by their own reasoned 
convictions ; and it is better on the whole that 
men should not vote at all than vote at the 
dictation of mere wirepullers. If a man's want 
of political knowledge induces him to abstain 
from voting, it is not for party to rouse a 
spurious interest by exciting his prejudice. 
By all means let us have some means of 
political knowledge free from party taint. But 
at present we only teach people to read that 
they may imbibe erroneous opinions, and leave 
the political education of the people to the 
most biassed of instructors. 

, Parties should have neither permanent names 
nor permanent watchwords, but be formed and 
exist solely with reference to the questions of 
the day. They should in short be merely dis- 
tinguished as Ministerialists and an Opposition. 
For there are times when every man should be a 
Liberal, others, when he should be Conservative, 
and others when he might well be a Radical 
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But this is a political heresy at which all parties 
will shudder. Nevertheless there is one point 
upon which all honest men on both sides 
should be thoroughly Radical. They should 
be ready to support any measure which would 
uproot party abuses and promote political 
sincerity. 



CHAPTER V. 

" OUR MASTERS AT WESTMINSTER/' 

•^ True it is that what the Parliament doth no autho- 
rity on earth can undo. So that it is a matter most 
essential to the liberties of this kingdom that such 
members be delegated to this important trust as are 
most eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and 

their knowledge/' 

Blackstone. 

The House of Commons is so thoroughly the 
centre of politics and the playground of party 
that it cannot be left out of any consideration 
of political ethics. And indeed so far as the 
abuses of party are concerned it may be said 
to be the/ons et origo malorum. 

It was a known apothegm of the great Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh that " England could never 
be ruined but by a Parliament." And that being 
so it behoves us to be watchful lest our Parlia- 
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ment be ruined or at least seriously impaired 
by a party. What with personal rivalries, petty 
ambitions, popular oratory, and party dis- 
ingenuousness, our High Court of Parliament, 
in spite of its collective wisdom, presents on 
far too frequent occasion a most unedifying 
spectacle, leading us to doubt whether its 
members are sufficiently aware of the dignity 
of their office or the responsibility of their 
position. 

An eminent writer with a touch of extrava- 
gance pardonable in a poetic temperament has 
forcibly delivered himself on the subject in a 
passage which we take the liberty of quoting. 
" The House of Commons," he writes, " is doubt- 
less an excellent sounding-board for the voice 
of personal ambition, a first-rate arena for the 
gladiator whose tongue is his sword. But I 
look upon the gift of popular oratory with the 
gravest distrust It is in silence that all great 
works are written and all great deeds are done. 
Men of action found empires; rhetoricians 
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destroy them. . . It is only outside the House 
of Commons that these truths can be urged, 
and only, I believe, by people outside the House 
of Commons that they can be clearly appre- 
hended. Believing as I do that. unless foreign 
and imperial policy, the army and the navy, are 
committed to safer keeping than that of six 
hundred and fifty representatives of the people 
putting cross questions, and fifteen cabinet 
ministers returning crooked answers, there is 
no help for it but to go on jolting from blunder 
to blunder and descending from abasement to 
abasement. . . To ask a man to enter the 
House of Commons in order to save his country 
is to ask him to waste his life and break his 
heart over an impossible undertaking." 

Under this somewhat picturesque statement 
there lies considerable truth. A man may no 
doubt enter the House of Commons without 
wasting his life or breaking his heart, but he can 
hardly leave it without feeling that his political 
aspirations have been dulled and his faith in 
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political high-mind edness deadened. We need 
not go so far as to hold with Carlyle that Parlia- 
ment is " a high-soaring, helplessly floundering^ 
ever babbling, yet inarticulate, dark, dumb 
entity," but we may be excused for doubting 
whether it is quite the place to look for high 
purpose and sincerity of motive. And that this 
belief is neither uncommon nor unimportant is 
shown by the fact that many of our foremost 
thinkers share it, and have refused to enter 
Parliament in consequence. This is surely a 
matter for grave concern, and the more so that 
the mischief seems to be increasing rather than 
diminishing. 

At the root of the evil lies the abuse of 
party government. And we cannot wonder 
that high-minded men should shrink from the 
prospect of becoming mere party hacks and 
of giving up their self-respect for the sake 
of being mere puppets on the parliamentary 
stage. As well might we expect a Salvini 
to conform to the taste of a transpontine gallery. 
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And It is to the party politician and wirepuller 
that we owe this deplorable state of things 
Between them thejr are doing their best to 
make the most independent assembly in the 
world a mere machine impelled by unworthy 
motives, and are converting an honourable pur-, 
suit into a trade of sharp practice and trickery. 
To justify this on the ground of the necessity 
for joint action and corporate efficiency is to 
show an inability to distinguish between the 
use and abuse of an institution, between the 
means and the end of party government. 

The social ambition which urges most men 
to the House of Commons is not necessarily 
a bad thing. It is to ambition of one sort 
or another that almost all human progress 
and achievement can be traced. But there 
are ambitions and ambitions: some mean and 
narrow, others noble and generous. And of 
that which is most noticeable in the House 
of Commons, all that can be said is that 
" Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.'* 

s 
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An ambition, even when personal and narrow, 
may, under favourable circumstances, rise into 
something higher and better, and accomplish 
great things. But the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons is scarcely such as to purify and 
elevate the ambition of its members. It 
encourages selfishness by rewarding servility, 
and stifles aspiration by ignoring all but party 
interests. When the one aim and object of 
parliamentary life is to advance a mere party 
it is not surprising that independence and high 
purpose should be viewed as an impertinence. 
The remedy is to be sought in public opinion. 
It is impossible to believe that the English 
people can have so far changed their character 
as to sympathise with servility, or that they 
have lost their old appreciation of courage and 
independence. That there is any such change 
outside political associations and the immediate 
influence of party, we do not believe. And 
that such associations not only misrepresent 
but malign the true feeling of the nation in 
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this respect, can hardly be doubted The 
party caucus and party press are naturally 
supposed to represent public opinion on political 
matters ; and it is consequently assumed that 
the love of servility which is naturally dear 
to the party politician, and naturally encouraged 
by a party press, is shared by the public at 
large. But it is not so. Frequent expressions 
of dissatisfaction and disgust are met with 
amongst those not actively engaged in party 
warfare. But there is unfortunately no means 
by which such dissatisfaction can be made 
known. There exists no caucus for the en- 
couragement of political independence; there 
is no party for the spread of political virtue. 
For this purpose no necessity is urged or felt 
for joint action and corporate efficiency. And 
when a statesman rises to declare that he will 
neither swim with the stream nor stand aside, 
but that he prefers to take as his motto "Quit 
ye like men," his manliness and courage go 
to the heart of every Englishman, but while 
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the nation silently applauds, a party can still 
be found to hiss. Of such a representative 
any and every constituency might well be 
proud, and should feel impelled to 

" Grapple him to its soul with hooks of steel." 

For it is not merely the courage of such a 
man that should evoke our admiration, but 
his honesty should inspire our trust. He 
might at once serve his own interest and save 
himself trouble by sacrificing his convictions. 
He might win popularity and secure his seat 
by giving up a course which he believes to 
be best at the bidding of what he believes 
to be ignorance. But this is what he cannot 
and will not do, and what only a political 
morality would have him do. 

If it were not idle to expect political asso- 
ciations to rise above their narrow-mindedness 
and prejudice, they might be well advised 
to select such men as their representatives. 
They would do well to beware of men of large 
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promises and easy convictions, and to distrust, 
not merely the candidate of this or that 
party, but the candidate of every party, who 
is always ready to support popular principles 
and nostrums, and' is always in accord with 
the sentiments of the majority. 

Is it want of courage or want of honesty 
that leads all our politicians, from prime 
ministers downwards, to avoid plain speaking? 
If our politicians have no political convictions 
it is high time that they began to form some ; 
and if our statesmen have none, they are surely 
impostors. To call a man a statesman who 
cannot, or dare not, express any opinion upon 
a question of political importance, is simply 
an abuse of the term. A member of Parlia- 
ment may be reasonably expected to know 
something about politics, and consequently 
to have convictions, or he ought not to be 
where he is. And having placed himself in 
the position of a leader, it is his bounden 
duty to say frankly what he thinks. To accept 
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a responsibility implies, even in politics, an 
undertaking to discharge it. Any knave can 
follow public opinion, and any fool vote with 
his party; but something more is expected 
from a legislator. And if our legislative 
assembly is to consist of mere puppets, we 
must hope soon to see a piece of machinery 
invented, which will do the work equally well, 
only more quietly and more quickly. To use 
his influence for the spread of political truth 
and knowledge is a solemn obligation imposed 
upon every political leader, and to omit this 
function, and leave it to irresponsible journalists 
and demagogues is not only to omit a duty 
and betray a trust, but to connive at error 
and injustice. 

The strongest argument in favour of party, 
and one which has been made the most of 
by Burke, is that it enables a common aim 
to be carried into execution. It is impossible, 
he says, to conceive that any one believes 
in his own politics, or thinks them to be of 
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any weight who refuses to adopt the means 
of having them reduced into practice. This 
remark, which points to the true use of party 
government, serves also to show, with startling 
clearness, its present abuse. Its use, be it 
noted, is to afford a means for practising our 
precepts. Its present abuse is such that it 
is just those politicians who think most of 
party, who believe so little in their own 
politics, that they not only take no steps to 
reduce them to practice, but apparently have 
none to reduce. In short, they make use of 
party, not to reduce their opinions into practice, 
but to reduce them to a nullity. 

Compared with its other delinquencies the 
somewhat feminine failing of a too great fond- 
ness for words which is supposed to mark the 
House of Commons, may seem a slight matter. 
The House of Commons is the natural home of 
eloquence ; and we can hardly expect it to show 
itself so superior to human weakness as to 
refrain from those oratorical displays with which 
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it hopes to impress the public. The mischief, 
though not quite " the saddest of all the curses 
that now lie heavy on us/' is yet sufficiently 
great. It is not merely a hindrance to business, 
but gives rise to much carping and cavilling, 
and its main object being notoriety, it naturally 
sinks into mere personal display. It tends to 
confuse the vast difference between words and 
work, and is moreover a growing evil which, 
unless checked, will give considerable point to 
the sneer that we are "governed by gabble." 
The cause* and remedy are alike to be found in 
that ** god of our idolatry, the Press." If the 
Press would but confine itself more to the work 
done, instead of lavishing its space on the words 
uttered, it would do more than anything else 
to check useless oratory and facilitate public 
business. 

The composition of the House and the cha- 
racter of its personnel can never be a matter of 
slight importance to the nation ; for any marked 

terioration in the mental or moral fibre of its 
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members must be followed by grave evils. It 
is thought that the House has in this respect 
lately undergone a change for the worse, and is 
likely still further to deteriorate. And there is 
undoubtedly some reason for the apprehension. 

The gravest of all the evils to which represen- 
tative institutions are liable is that the supreme 
management of affairs should pass into the 
hands of men who are unprincipled and inca- 
pable. And the evil is most to be feared where 
the government is most popular, where the 
suffrage is most widely extended. This is the 
chief danger of democracy, and it is a very 
real danger. Whatever may be thought as to 
the advisability of lowering the suffrage — and 
we have already expressed our confidence in the 
broad political intelligence of the people — there 
can be little doubt that the entrance into the 
House of any large number of uneducated 
representatives would be fraught with mischief. 
It is one thing to give the uneducated classes a 
share of political power, it is quite another to 
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entrust them with the chief share of active 
administration. The danger is not only that 
such representatives will be lacking in 4fttelli- 
gence but that they will be peculiarly open to 
certain evil influences. Under such circum- 
stances political power would be specially liable 
to get into the hands of those who seek only 

« 

for notoriety, who have no real stake in the 
country, and who are reckless of its future and 
permanent interests. "It would be difficult/' 
says Mr. Lecky, "to exaggerate the dangers 
that may result from even a short period of 
such rule, and they have often driven nations to 
take refuge from their own representatives in 
the arms of despotism." It has been forcibly 
pointed out by the same writer how liable the 
national revenue would be to malversation, how 
likely that the country would be plunged into 
war, and its political institutions recklessly 
destroyed. " Hence to minds ambitious only of 
notoriety, careless of the permanent interests of 
the nation, and destitute of all real feeling of 
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political responsibility, a policy of mere destruc- 
tion possesses an irresistible attraction." He 
further points out how, when other things are 
equal, the class which has least to gain by 
dishonesty will exhibit the highest level of in- 
tegrity, the class whose interests are most bound 
up with those of the nation will be most careful 
of the national welfare, the class which has most 
leisure and most rtieans of instruction, will as a 
whole be the most intelligent. Besides this — 
and this consfderation will be most appreciated 
by the House itself — the tact, the refinement, the 
reticence, the conciliatory tone of thought and 
manner, characteristic of the highly educated 
classes, are all peculiarly valuable in public men 
whose task it is to reconcile conflicting preten- 
sions and to harmonise jarring interests. 

There is also the probability that such unedu- 
cated representatives would be more subservient 
to party, and that their presence in the House 
would tend to farther aggravate the abuses 
of the system ; for although the uneducated 
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classes taken as a whole are not specially 
influenced by party considerations, the indi- 
vidual taken from their midst and launched into 
political warfare is apt to become the bitterest 
of partisans. 



-V 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LESSONS OF LEGISLATION. 

"Sure enough just laws are an excellent attainment, 
the first condition of all prosperity for human creatures ; 
but few reflect how extremely difficult such attainment 



s." 



Carlyle. 



The chief fact which a study of legislation 
brings home to us is its ineffectiveness. A 
perusal of the Statute Book almost necessarily 
convinces us that legislation is to a startling 
degree inadequate, ineffective, and mischievous. 
No doubt it has done many great things, but 
it has also done many very small ones — many 
petty, vexatious, gratuitous mischiefs. No 
doubt it has done much good, but it has done 
an almost equal iamount of harm ; and that it 
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has not done more mischief still, is only because 
its effects have been so constantly thwarted 
and controlled by natural laws and public 
sentiment. 

To say therefore that its remedial effects 
are vastly overrated is to understate its inutility. 
It were nearer the truth to describe it as a great 
national imposition. For, seeing that a very 
large proportion of legislation is defective, and 
that defective legislation means " mental distress, 
physical pain, and raised mortality," it is im- 
possible to regard the universal belief in its 
curative properties otherwise than as a national 
delusion, leading to much mischief. It is often 
an evil in itself, and rarely a matter of great 
national importance. And yet it is the one 
function of government to which we attach 
most importance, the one function of govern- 
ment over which we waste most time and 
energy and wrangle with interminable bitter- 
ness. Why is this? Simply because patty 
requires it. We must have legislation of some 
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sort— good, bad or indifferent — in order to pre- 
serve the unreal distinction between obsolete 
party principles. 

This exaggerated belief in the virtues of 
legislation is the cause of many evils, the chief 
perhaps of which is that it tends to divert 
national energy and attention from more im- 
portant objects. It is important therefore that 
we should recognise and realise these truths — 
that legislation is a subsidiary function of 
government, that the limits within which it 
can be usefully employed are comparatively 
narrow, that it is a matter of the greatest 
practical difficulty and delicacy, and that it is 
in very many cases both ill-conceived and 
badly executed. . If we could but appreciate 
the significance of these truths, legislation 
would no longer usurp the place of more 
important objects and mislead the national 
energy. 

It is of the first importance that men should 
recognise the truth, to which the party system 
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blinds them, that legislation is not the sole or 
even principal function of government. Legis- 
lation will not ensure the national safety nor 
promote its commerce to which our prosperity 
is so largely due. It is upon administration 
and foreign policy, not home legislation, that 
the national wealth and existence principally 
depend. And beside these paramount objects 
such questions as free education, graduated 
income tax, and the like, are comparatively 
insignificant. We think so much of party 
measures and popular oratory that we are 
scarcely able to give a thought to the national 
safety and administration. And we may go 
on doing this till we one day wake to find 
the national existence threatened and our 
national prosperity gonfe. Internal reform is 
of course a matter of great importance, but it 
is clearly subordinate to our safety and com- 
merce. It is mainly concerned wkh the adjust- 
ing of class interests and removal of local 
abuses. Its province is not so much to increase 
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the national wealth as to equalise it. It is 
directed towards the moral rather than the 
physical well-being of the nation as a whole. 
Its aim is domestic rather than national, 
remedial rather than productive. But since it 
comes home in a special manner to men's 
business and bosoms it is invested with an 
unreal importance, and is forced into undue pro- 
minence by the exigencies of party government 
Its remedial properties are much more limited 
than is generally supposed. We may remove 
abuses, prevent injustice, and enlarge our 
liberties by legislation ; but we cannot by the 
same means make people industrious or thrifty, 
or wealthy or moral. All the legislation in the 
world will not better the condition of the lower 
classes unless they make some effort to better 
themselves. There is a point at which the 
effects of legislation must cease, and at which 
reform, if it is to continue, must be taken up- 
by religion, education, and especially individual 

effort and spontaneous co-operation. "If the 

6 
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constitutional man," said Carlyle, "will take 
the old Delolme-Bentham spectacles off his 
nose, and look abroad into the fact itself 
... he will find that reform in matters social 
does not now mean, as he has long sleepily 
fancied, reform in Parliament alone or chiefly 
or perhaps at all." 

That the beneficial effect of legislation is far 
less than is generally supposed is shown by the 
enormous number of Acts of Parliament which 
are either repealed or inoperative. Thousands 
of Acts have been repealed and amended in 
the present reign. Many no doubt have been 
repealed owing to change of circumstances 
and owing to their being consolidated and 
re-enacted. But unquestionably, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer points out, "in multitudinous cases, 
repeals came because the Acts had proved 
injurious. We talk glibly of such changes — we 
think of cancelled legislation with indifference. 
We forget that before laws are abolished they 
have generally been inflicting evils more or 
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less serious, some for a few years, some for 
tens of years, some for centuries." 

This mischievous failure of legislation is due 
partly to the defective way in which it is 
planned and framed, and partly to the fact 
that it is aimed at objects outside its province 
Conspicuous among the many glaring failures 
pointed out by Mr. Herbert Spencer in "The 
Sins of Legislators " are the Poor Law and the 
law relating to industrial dwellings. And with 
regard to the former we have been told by the 
Poor Law Commissioners themselves that there 
is scarcely a single statute which has produced 
the effect designed by the Legislature, and that 
the majority of them have created new evils 
and aggravated those which they were intended 
to prevent. And in an equal or less degree 
the same observation applies to many other 
branches of legislation. 

No task can be conceived more serious or 
more responsible than that of the legislator. 
The problem of legislation is a practical pro- 
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blem of the utmost difficulty, to be solved only 
by a simultaneous attention to multitudinous 
distinct and conflicting considerations, by the 
nice balancing of good and evil and of jarring 
interests, by the conjuring up of all possible 
contingencies, and by a due regard for those 
remote consequences which though little 
regarded are often the most important results 
to be considered. We know how little this 
difficulty and responsibility is appreciated by 
the Legislature. No sooner is a measure thought 
of than framed, no sooner framed than passed, 
no sooner passed than repealed, amended, or 
forgotten. We must look elsewhere for any just 
discernment of legislative responsibility. And 
we may find it in the patient and painstaking 
method in which our judge-made law is framed. 
No judge ever fails to remember the remote 
and important consequences that flow from even 
a trivial change in the law ; and it is oh the 
Bench that we see the task of legislation most 
ably performed. 
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For legislation, indeed, as for all other purposes 
where excellence is required, there is nothing 
like experience. And so we find the soundest 
legislation proceed from the Bench, and the 
finest piece of work ever done in the way of 
statute-making was performed by an eminent 
conveyancer. The Act for the Abolition of Fines 
and Recoveries, passed in 1833, is a masterpiece 
of legislation, but it occupied, for nearly a 
twelvemonth, the highest professional skill. 
The difficulty of the task was recognised and 
by labour overcome. The consequence being 
that the Act has never required amending nor 
explaining, that it has hardly called for a single 
important decision on its construction, and the 
country has thus been saved endless time, 
worry, and expense. It may be added, as 
showing how little the difficulty of legislating is 
appreciated, that the draftsman in question 
received neither remuneration nor reward for 
his trouble, though he lost heavily in his 
practice. The public naturally evince little 
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gratitude for a service, of which they can see 
neither the difficulty nor the value. 

It is idle to expect sound work from defec- 
tive machinery. Our legislation is for the 
most part bom of popular clamour, framed by 
inexperienced hands, and finally settled by an 
unqualified assembly, whose function it too 
often is to meddle and muddle. What good 
can come of such a system ? How can we 
expect from it other than defective and mis- 
chievous legislation ? 

The mere technical difficulties might be over- 
come by getting the right men to do the work. 
But there would still remain the more serious 
evil of a Legislature unqualified to legislate. 
The great bulk of our members of Parliament 
are wholly ignorant or regardless of what Mr. 
Herbert Spencer calls " social causation." And 
even were they disposed and qualified to give 
the necessary thought and study to this para- 
mount consideration, it would be idle to expect 
them to do so in an assembly where party 
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considerations dominate all others. If it is a 
monstrous belief " that while for a simple handi- 
craft, such as shoemaking, a long apprentice- 
ship is needful, the sole thing which needs no 
apprenticeship is making a nation's laws," it 
may well be thought even still more monstrous 
that we should adopt and believe in a system 
which makes such apprenticeship impossible. 
If it be true that nowhere is there so astounding 
a contrast between the difficulty of the task 
and the unpreparedness of those who undertake 
it, it is because our political system tends to 
exclude such preparedness from the House of 
Commons or to render it impotent when it gets 
there. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says that the great 
political superstition of the present, is the 
divine right of Parliament But the term 
would perhaps be more fitly applied to the 
unlimited faith in the efficacy of legislation. 
The two things are not the same. For we may 
well believe in the efficacy of legislation while 
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denying the efficiency of Parliament. Indeed, 
it is probably just because people believe so 
little in the infallibility of the latter that they 
believe so strongly in the efficacy of the former. 
Parliament on its own showing and by its own 
admission blunders continually, and legislation 
is constantly seen by the whole world to be a 
failure ; and the two things are naturally thought 
to be connected. When legislation fails, the 
failure is attributed to want of skill in the 
Legislature, not the inherent powerlessness of 
legislation ; and though the failure is no doubt 
often rightly attributed to the former cause, it 
is often due to the latter. 

Legislation is, indeed, too much a matter of 
faith with us ; it is a happy-go-lucky method by 
which we vainly hope to cure deep-seated evils. 
It is a royal road to the millennium, a cheap and 
easy way of solving social problems, a simple 
plan by which an Act of Parliament may be 
made to counteract the inevitable results of 
natural laws. What wonder that we meet with 
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willing credulity the notion that everything is to 
be done for us and nothing by us, that we may 
by statute be made happy and virtuous, wealthy 
and wise. As though this could ever be except 
by individual effort, and indeed in most cases 
by a life-long struggle ! 

This faith in the remedial powers of legisla- 
tion is often defended and glorified by ascribing 
it to "a fellow-feeling so acute that it cannot con- 
template human misery without an impatience 
which excludes all thought of remote results ; " 
as though impatience of suffering were a 
justification for aggravating it. But it is 
difficult to believe in the genuineness of this 
virtuous feeling when we see it so loudly 
professed by those who, living in luxury, hope 
to mitigate by law the miseries of the less 
deserving, not at their own cost, but mainly at 
the cost of the more deserving. 

We do not underrate the value of faith and 
enthusiasm in politics. It is quite true that 
fortresses of self-interest are not captured by 
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reason alone. The indignation whidi is a form 
of selfishness and the pity which bums more 
than argues are undoubtedly of use in over- 
coming the resistance of supineness and 
indifference. But enthusiasm, it must ever be 
remembered, has a natural tendency to glide 
into folly and fai.th into fatuity. Both require 
much dead weight of reason and prudence to 
save them from mischief. Faith is especially 
just now being made the boasted virtue of an 
extreme section of politicians. And though we 
share their confidence in the people, we cannot 
extend it to themselves. We cannot share 
their sanguine view of measures which seem to 
• be based on faith alone. They seem to us like 
those — 

*' Who reason that To-morrow must be wise 
Because To-day was not, nor Yesterday, 
As if good days were shapen of themselves. 
Not of the very life-blood of men's souls." 

There is indeed far too much of that faith 
abroad, if faith it can be called, which believes 
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that legislation can accomplish that which only 
individual effort can achieve. Our social devel- 
opment and prosperity are, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has shown, not the result of legislation 
or govermental aid but of the spontaneous 
activities of citizens. "Were all men doing 
their duty," says Carlyle, "or even seriously 
trying to do it, there would be no paupers." 
Such faith in unreal remedies, such "eloquent 
fallacious semblances of the truth," are not 
mere harmless opinions. They are dangerous 
doctrines that work mischief as they spread, 
"passing freely current in the market, but 
bringing damages to the receiver, to the payer, 
and to all the world, which are in sad truth 
infallible and of amount incalculable." 

The capabilities of legislation as an instru- 
ment of reform are therefore decidedly limited. 
And to draw out those capabilities to their 
fullest extent is a task of the utmost difficulty 
and delicacy. Yet this is the task which we are 
all in some degree called upon to perform. And 
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for this purpose it has been said the one talent, 
which is worth all other talents put tc^ether, is 
the talent of judging right upon imperfect 
materials, and all that can be said about it is 
that to see things as they are, without exaggera- 
tion or passion, is essential to it. Not faith but 
foresight, not party but prescience, must be our 
guide ; and though few of us possess this quality 
in any high degree, we are all capable of sincerity 
which is a necessary ingredient of it We may 
all, forsaking the blind and selfish teachings of 
party, make a manly, independent effort to 
understand questions with a view to the general 
welfare. " We stand,*' it has been finely said, 
" on a mountain pass in the midst of whirling 
snow and blinding mist, through which we 
get glimpses now and then of paths which 
may be deceptive." If we stand still we shall 
be frozen to death. If we take the wrong road 
we shall be dashed to pieces. We do not 
certainly know whether there is any right one. 
What must we do ? " Be strong and of a good 
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courage. Act for the best, hope for the best, 
and take what comes. Above all, let us dream 
ho dreams, and tell no lies, but go our way 
wherever it may lead, with our eyes open and 
our heads erect. . . Let us enter whatever may 
be the next scene, like honest men, with no 
sophistry in our mouths and no masks on our 
faces." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE RATIONALE OF REFORM. 

« 

" Every project of material change in a government 

so complicated as ours, combined at the same time 

with external circumstances still more complicated, is 

a matter full of difficulties, in which a considerate man 

will not be too ready to decide, a prudent man too 

ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready to 

promise." 

Burke. 

The distinguishing difference between the 
two great political parties is the different 
principle upon which each professes to effect 
reform. Historically at lesist there is little 
distinction between them as regards the more 
important functions of administration and 
foreign policy. It is upon the subsidiary 
function of legislation and the proper method 
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of effecting it that they differ, or rather profess 
to differ, so widely. There are no doubt ques- 
tions both of foreign policy and administration 
upon which the two parties disagree ; but they 
are mostly differences of a temporary nature, 
and have little or nothing to do with the 
fundamental principles of the two parties. 

Each party, in the matter of reform, has its 
virtues and its vices ; and the vices of each are 
but its virtues pushed to extremes. Each 
possesses a sound working principle. The one 
sees how dangerous a thing it is to arrest the 
growth of a living organism, the other how 
mischievous it is to disturb the foundations of 
an ancient building. But each party pushes 
these sound principles to extremes, till one 
becomes identified with reaction and the other 
with innovation. They both interfere with the 
natural growth of society ; the one by arresting, 
the other by forcing its natural development. 
The reactionary Tory and the recreant Radical 
are alike wanting in the virtue of moderation. 
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and are alike, therefore, mischievous to legisla- 
tion and reform. 

It is evident, however, that between these two 
must lie a golden mean. And though it may 
be hopeless to expect mankind to free itself 
from bias and prejudice and escape from the 
trammels of liabit and association, yet some- 
thing ' may be done to mitigate the evils of 
extreme methods by endeavouring to lay down 
the principles of sound reform. Extremes in 
either direction are clearly mischievous ; what is 
wanted is a combination of caution and confi- 
dence, without either extreme of fear or fatuity. 
And this desirable end would in a measure be 
attained by the innate good sense of the 
British public, were it not for the claims of 
party that are for ever urging us to one or 
other of the opposite extremes. 

The tendency of party is not therefore in the 
direction of sound reform. For though it may 
do much to secure the thorough criticism of 
proposed measures — a criticism which by 
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the way is often captious and generally ineffec- 
tive — its chief tendency is to make reform 
either lag behind or go beyond the necessities 
of the case. , 

In endeavouring therefore to arrive at the 
broad principles upon which reform should 
proceed, it is necessary in the first place to 
divest our minds as far as possible of party bias 
and prejudice, and to remember the very simple 
but often forgotten truth that the one object of 
reform is not to secure the triumph of a party 
nor the interests of a class, but the good of the 
nation. To keep before one's eyes the welfare 

of the whole community, to advocate measures 

« 

of intrinsic wisdom and justice, rather than 
those which are outwardly attractive, to warn 
the people against the dangers of high-sounding 
schemes which are unable to bear the strain of 
practical application, and to appeal in every 
case to the better feelings of the people — 
. these are no doubt the duties of every politician 
and statesman. But they are little regarded. 

7 
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It IS too much the practice to advocate class 
measures irrespective of their general tendency, 
to encourage the ill-digested ideas and vain 
aspirations of the crowd, and to appeal without 
shame to the neediest and greediest of mankind. 
The two chief requisites of sound reform are 
honesty and foresight, using the former term as 
signifying sincerity of purpose and unselfishness ; 
for dishonesty in a pecuniary sense is now 
almost unknown. But, though political moral- 
ity has made great strides during the last 
century, it is still very far from what it should 
be. It is still low as compared with ordinary 
morality, being greatly coloured and warped by 
party spirit. What we should be justly 
ashamed of doing in private life is, by a 
curious obliquity of moral vision, looked upon 
as unobjectionable when done in the political 
world. Take up a newspaper of almost any 
sort (with some few notable exceptions), and 
unless your ideas of morality and fair-play have 
been warped by too near an acquaintance with 
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politics, you cannot but turn away from the 
too evident desire to twist words and facts out 
of their true meaning, from the disingenuous 
comment that is but misrepresentation, and from 
the misrepresentation that is but calumny. 
Generosity seems to have little place in politics ; 
and rarely is a political adversary treated with 
common fairness. To advocate a cause or rather 
the justice of a cause, not caring for the cause 
itself but only for its truth, is of course the duty 
of honest politicians ; but what zealous partisan, 
as Locke says, ever examines the tenets he is so 
stiff in or ever thinks it is his business to do so. 
In our eagerness to secure some small party 
advantage we forget the end and aim of 
politics, and sink into a state of political 
•callousness in which party usurps the place of 
principle — 

" While petty cares and crawling interests twist 

Their spider threads about us, which at last 
• Grow strong as iron chains, to cramp and bind, 
In formal narrowness, heart, soul, and mind.'* 
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But if this be the character of most party 
politicians, it is not that of the general com- . 
munity. The rank and file of the electorate 
are greatly superior in common honesty to 
their political advisers. " Where so much goes 
grinning and grimacing as a lifeless Formality, 
here once more if nowhere else is a Sincerity 
and 'Reality." They pursue their end, whatever 
it may be, without recourse to shifts and dis- 
ingenuousness. They are, of course, often 
led astray by unscrupulous demagogues and 
journalists, but it is generally *by specious 
promises not by bribes, by appeals to their 
indignation not to their covetousness. 

** What wonder if those palms were all too hard 
For nice distinctions, if that maenad throng 
Set wrong to balance wrong, 
And physicked woe with woe. ' 
They did as they were taught, not theirs the blame." 

Their heart is in the right place ; it is only 
a weakness of udgment that leads them astray 
and places them at the mercy of fanatics and 
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phrases. But hard though their palms and 
blunt though their intelligence may be, they are 
keenly alive to anything like injustice or what 
they imagine to be such ; and it is one of the 
worst faults of the professional politician that 
he makes it his business to play upon the 
better feelings of the people in order to secure 
some party advantage. 

The electorate cannot therefore be considered 
as wanting in political honesty. Politics with 
them is not a personal matter, in which self- 
seeking predominates. They are single minded^ 
and if selfish, it is a national or class selfishness 
and not a personal one. Indeed; they are 
daily becoming more alive to the fact that the 
interest of the individual and the interest of 
the community are indissolubly connected. 

Honesty of purpose, however, will not save us 
from disaster. In politics as elsewhere it is 
often a most dangerous guide. Conscientious- 
ness blunders as irretrievably as incapacity, and 
is perhaps more mischievous because more 
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plausible than knavery. We all know what 
crimes and cruelties, what wrongs and misery 
have been caused by honest motives, sheltered 
under the name of conscience ! And in politics 
the danger is especially great. So far as 
pAfessional politicians are concerned there is 
more danger to be feared from stupidity than 
dishonesty, and less mischief to be apprehended 
from the knave than the fool. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that political 
intelligence and foresight should be diffused 
among professional politicians, and so far as 
possible among the people, for without it we 
may at any moment be driven into revolution. 

Foresight is the mental ballast which keeps 
us steady under a burst of popular enthusiasm 
or political fervour. It is the faculty which 
enables us to see not only the immediate aim, 
but the ultimate effects of any given measure. 
It shows us the independence of political 
institutions, the action and reaction of one 
upon the other, and the far-reaching con- 
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sequences of even apparently circumscribed 
reform. It is the first qualification of the 
statesman and reformer. And though often 
used to justify the immobility which charac- 
terises " the party of constitutional caution and 
historic precedent," it is not the less valuable a 
quality on that- account. All good political 
qualities belong to, and have been abused by, 
one or other of the political parties. And to 
point' out the use and value of a political 
quality is to incur the rancour of that party to 
which it does not belong. To evince a desire 
for a better ordered world than that in which 
we live is to be branded as an innovator. To 
advocate the exercise of ordinary care and 
prudence in altering the complicated structure 
of society is to incur the reproach of selfishness 
and apathy. 

Reform in its true sense is a change for the 
better — a wise and beneficial change; and in 
this sense it can hardly be too rapid or too wide- 
spread — 
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** To change and change is life, to move and never rest. 
Not what we are, but what we hope) is best.'* 

Our laws and institutions require to be con- 
stantly altered and adjusted to the growing wants 
of society. They are subject to grave diseases 
which require to be constantly treated, and are 
susceptible of, infinite development, with the 
growth of popular sentiment and national life. 

Reform, therefore, is a necessity, and an 
ever present necessity. But mere change is 
not reform^ though it is often thought to be so. 
Ill-considered measures, half-digested ideas, and 
crude panaceas are not reform but change, and 
change for the worse. All progress and 
improvement, all change that is good and 
reform that is wise, can only be attained by a 
comparatively slow and gradual process. It were 
good therefore, as Bacon tells us, ''that men 
in their innovations would follow the example 
of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly,, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived. ... It is good also not to try experi- 
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ments in states, except the necessity be urgent 
or the utility be evident ; and well to beware 
that it be the reformation that draweth on the 
change, and not the desire of change that pre- 
tendeth the reformation." 

There is, in short, no royal road by which we 
can suddenly reach a political Utopia. We 
must go step by step, and each step must be 
considered. It is not enough to see an abuse 
in order to remove it. We must consider what 
will be the collateral effects of its removal, not 
forgetting that 

'* Striving to better, oft we mar what's well.'* 

We must remember that it may have given 
rise* to fixed sentiments and habits, that it is 
probably intimately associated with other in- 
stitutions, laws, and customs, and is in fact a 
thread in the tangled web of society. We must 
endeavour to remove the thread without injury 
to the rest of the fabric, and make provision for 
continuing any good that may have indirectly 
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arisen from its existence. "The world," says 
Lord Macaulay, "is full of institutions which 
though they ought never to have been set up, 

• ^^ 

yet having been set up ought not to be rudely 
pulled down ; and it is often wise in practice 
to be content with the mitigation of an abuse 
which looking at it in the abstract we might feel 
impatient to destroy." There is much practical 
wisdom in these words, though they may seem 
to sanction to a dangerous extent the immo- 
bility of conservatism. But in these days of 
sharp transition there is little reason to fear any 
general adoption of a standstill policy. On the 
contrary, there is a decided tendency towards 
extreme measures and drastic remedies. 
The opinion seems to be gaining ground 
that not only are certain evils, more or less 
inherent in society, curable, but that they 
are curable at one stroke of the legislator's pen, 
that we may at one bound escape from all the 
ills that man is heir to, and arrive without 
transition at a New Atlantis. All this is but 
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the phantasy of a reformer's brain. It is a 
mistake which can but aggravate the evil, and 
lead not only to bitter disappointment but to 
incalculable mischief We all earnestly desire 
the amelioration of the poorer classes, and we 
all feel that something should be done or at 
least attempted to relieve the grinding poverty 
and destitution which lie at the root of so much 
immorality, disease, and crime. It is not 
enough that we deplore the evil, we must do 
something to remedy it. We must face the 
hydra-headed problem with courage, not sit 
down before it in despair. At the same time 
we must be careful lest in our zealous efforts to 
ameliorate the evil we only end in aggravating it. 
We must remember that the welfare of the poor 
depends upon the prosperity of the rich, that 
wages, trade, the well-being of the working 
classes depend upon capital and credit, and 
we must be careful, therefore, lest, in our eager 
desire to remove the excessive inequalities of 
wealth, we destroy both capital and credit — ^the 
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mainsprings of wealth and national prosperity. 
Nothing is more certain than that violent 
remedies will not cure the evil. Political 
economy, it has been truly said, demonstrates 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that if the pro- 
perty of the rich were confiscated and divided 
among the poor, the measure would in the end 
be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befal the latter* There are certain natural laws 
as inexorable as the laws of gravitation or 
arithmetic, which no votings ** with three-times- 
three readings and royal assents " can alter or 
affect, and it is a vain hope, leading only to 
disappointment and mischief> to expect "the 
adamantine basis of the Universe " to bend to 
Parliamentary majorities and theifr " engrossed 
sheepskins." If reform is to be good and 
lasting it must be effected with due regard to 
these laws, and our aim should therefore be to 
make 

** This ever-changing world. of circumstance. 
In changing, chime with never-changing law." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VALUE OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

"The world is apt to cast great blame on those who 
have an indiiferency for opinions. I fear this is the 
. foundation of g^eat error and worse consequences. To 
be' indifferent which of two opinions is true is the right 
temper of the mind that preserves it from being imposed 
upon. . . . This, and this only, is well principling; 
and not the instilling a reverence and veneration for 
- certain dogmas under the specious title of principles. 

Locke. 

It is true that independence alone is not suffi- 
cient to justify the absence of all other virtues ; 
and that there are people calling themselves in- 
dependent, who, in the words of Burke, possess 
all the nodosity of the oak with none of its 
strength. Nevertheless it is a very valuable 
quality in politics, where the want of it gives 
rise to most of the abuses of party. There is 
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reason, however, to fear that it is on the decline, 
or at least threatened by hostile influences. 
The excessive claims of political parties tend to 
crush all independence out of their midst, and 
at the same time exclude it by inducing in- 
dependent minds to hold aloof from politics. 
The latter is a serious danger ; for it will clearly 
be an evil day for the community when its more 
thoughtful and independent members abstain 
from taking part in political questions. 

The reason, as already stated, why many are 
inclined to hold aloof from politics is that they 
fear the effects of lowering the suffrage. They 
think that mere numbers, not intellect, will 
henceforth decide political questions; that 
neither intelligence, nor education, neither pro- 
perty, nor experience will have any appreciable 
power; and that the ultimate goal of civilization 
is likely to be the triumph of brute force. All 
this has the semblance of truth, but it is only 
partially true. It can hardly be denied that 
every man should have a share in the govern- 
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ment and legislation of the country. It is 
better, as Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us, "that 
the body of the people, with all its faults, 
should act for itself and control its own affairs 
than that it should be set aside as ignorant and 
incapable and have its affairs managed for it by 
a so-called superior class, possessing property 
and intelligence." So much will be generally 
conceded. But even so it will be objected that 
the intelligent and the ignorant, the philosopher 

. and fool, the patriot and ploughboy, ought not 
to be all classed together as equal units in the 
political hierarchy. This has, nd> doubt, the 
appearance of being a grave blunder. But it is 
more apparent than real. The step has its 
dangers, but it may on the whole be considered 
a wise one, for ' after all the popular will is the 
only safe foundation of government. Intelli- 
gence and property will moreover always 

. exercise their legitimate influence even under 
an extended franchise, and moral qualities will 
probably acquire additional force. We are not 
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amongst those who think that property and 
intelligence ought to be exclusively trusted with 
political power. Property is no doubt a safe- 
guard against revolution, and intelligence against 
sensational legislation. But property is too 
often selfish and intelligence too often dishonest 
to be wholly trusted with the reins of govern- 
ment. It is to political honesty and indepen- 
dence that we can most safely entrust political 
influence. And we are far from thinking that 
these qualities are only to be found where 
property and intelligence reside. " Class bias," 
it has been justly observed, "often does more to 
distort than education to expand the intellect ; 
and rectitude of moral judgment is by no means 
proportional to intellectual development." 

The chief if not the only danger therefore to 
be feared from the lowering of the suffrage is 
that it may induce many thoughtful persons to 
eschew politics. It is not an evil in itself, but it 
may lead to the mischievous belief that honesty 
and intelligence have no longer any place in 
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English politics, and that we are gradually being 
reduced to a condition in which " the best men 
make money, and the worst men make laws to 
rob them of it." Such a belief we believe to be 
entirely unfounded. There is as much scope as 
ever for intelligence, and a still greater need for 
it ; and it would, if rightly used, be not merely 
influential but all-powerful. 

r , 

The value of independence though so great is 
little appreciated, its influence though so power- 
ful is scarcely recognized* Its value, however, 
becomes at once apparent when we remember 
that it is the only quality which puts the welfare 
of the country above the claims of party; and 
its great influence is shown by the fact that it 
alone decides the fate of measures and the fall 
of ministries. So valuable a quality ought surely 
to be encouraged. To vote according to one's 
conscience ought clearly to be the duty of every 
politician. But it is not so. Our first duty is 
to vote according to our party; and political 

independence is regarded as a political sin. In 

8 
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what a state of political callousness must we 
be, when this to many a man does not seem 
strange ! 

Yet strange, and even grave, it well may seem 
to those not blinded by party zeal ; and' the 
complacency with which it is regarded can only 
be accounted for by the causes which have led to 
it. Politics have been so much a matter of 
power and place that any change of opinion or 
independence of opinion has ever been regarded 
with suspicion. The advantages of party have 
been so extolled that the idea has naturally 
gained ground that any general ignoring of its 
claims would lead to political anarchy. Nor do 
we suggest that party considerations should be 
wholly neglected and set at nought *'Mean 
men," said Lord Bacon, "in their rising, must 
adhere; but great men that have strength in 
themselves were better to maintain themselves 
indifferent and neutral ; yet even in beginners, 
to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of the 
one faction which is most passable with the 
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other, commonly giveth best way." But if • 
parties are useful, their abuses are not. And 
though party government may be a political 
necessity, the same cannot be said of its 
excessive claims upon our consciences which 
threaten to destroy individual freedom of opinion. 
We may advocate political independence with- 
out denying the uses of party discipline. And 
though party nominally reigns it is possible for 
an independent minority to rule. In the hands 
of an independent few, did they but know it, 
lies the shaping and the future of English 
politics. 

The power of independence is constantly 
seen both in parliamentary divisions and 
elections. The great bulk of members walk 
into the lobby, the great bulk of voters record 
their votes with as little intelligence as that 
displayed by a flock of sheep. Independence 
of action is the last thing thought of. And 
on all ordinary occasions the result may be 
predicted with the same certainty that you may 
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rely upon 4 slave's submission. At times, how- 
ever, questions of more than ordinary importance 
arise, the public spirit of the independent 
minority is roused, and a government is 
defeated. But the men who bring this result 
about are comparatively few. Yet few as they 
are, it is they who sway the political sceptre. 
And in the same way the independent voters, 
though a comparatively small body, determine 
the result of an election. In most constituencies 
the parties are pretty evenly balanced and the 
votes of the independent few decide it Both 
in the House and at the poll the casting vote is 
given by the independent minority. So power- 
ful is this quality which, strange to say, is so 
little appreciated. 

With the extension of the franchise this power, 
it is generally thought, will be greatly lessened ; 
but should such be the case it would still retain 
sufficient influence to make itself felt There iS) 
however, reason for thinking that it will not be 
diminished. It is the upper not the lower 
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classes that think most of party. It is those 
who from their position are brought into closest 
personal contact with the chief actors in the 
fray, who are most liable to treat politics as a 
game, and to care more for the party bearing of 
measures than for their intrinsic merits. And 
were it not for the demagogue and wirepuller 
the new electorate would vote, selfishly perhaps, 
but on the whole independently ; and of the 
two there can be little doubt that it is better 
for a man to vote selfishly and independently 
than that he should sink his judgment and 
vote at the bidding of a party, not a whit less 
disinterested. 

There is therefore reason to believe that 
political independence will not lose its influence 
in the future, but will still have ample scope for 
its exercise. And it is to this independence that 
we must look to avert those evils which many 
see looming on the political horizon and sonie 
see even now amongst us. And perhaps it is 
true, as many think, that the flame of patriotism 
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IS beginning to bum less brightly, that the idea 
of a man's duty to his country is growing some- 
what dim, and that public spirit is dying out 
amongst us. But if so, it is because we think 
too much of party and too little of independence. 
It is not because the country is less patriotic or 
less high-spirited, but because the fetters of 
party tend to emasculate its character and 
destroy its vigour. 

The value of individual independence apart 
from politics does not in these days require to be 
insisted upon. " It is now well understood that 
the human mind, when prevented either by fear 
of the law or by fear of opinion from exer- 
cising its faculties freely on the most important 
subjects, acquires a general torpidity and imbe- 
cility." Government interference with freedom 
of opinion and its mischievous consequences have 
long been things of the past. But in a similar 
manner, though perhaps in less degree, we see 
the political parties of our own day doing their 
best to check the free exercise of men's faculties 
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and to excite a feeling hostile to independence. 
" In this country," wrote J. S. Mill, " the effective 
restraints on mental freedom proceed much 
less from the law or the government, than 
from the intolerant temper of the national 
mind ; arising no longer from even as respect- 
able a source as bigotry or fanaticism, but 
rather from the general habit, both ia opinion 
and conduct, of making adherence to custom 
the rule of life, and enforcing it by social 
penalties agaiqst all persons who, without a 
party to back them, assert their individual 
independence." 

No one will deny the virtue of loyalty, the 
advantages of discipline, the uses of party. All 
these are good and useful things in their way, 
and will perhaps always sufficiently commend 
themselves to the popular mind. But all these 
may and must lead to torpidity and mental 
slavery unless tempered by independence, which 
is the attribute of the few and the leaven of 
politics. It may not be less now than it ever 
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was, but it is undoubtedly threatened from 
several points and especially from the spread of 
political organization and the growing intoler- 
ance of party spirit. 

It is incumbent on us all therefore to encou- 
rage this most valuable of political qualities, and 
to free it from the popular reproach so often 
cast upon it. To attempt to infuse into political 
life a higher purpose and nobler aims would be 
quixotic, but we may at least advocate more 
sturdiness of thought and more sincerity of 
purpose. "States^" says Mr. Matthew Arnold,. 
'*are saved by their righteous remnant.'" Let 
not that remnant be discouraged. It is in the 
remnant, the few, that the virtue and the power 
reside. In it lies the soul and salvation of 
politics. And Mr. Arnold puts its capabilities 
all too low when he says that ^^ it seems as if 
the remnant might be so increased as ta become 
an actual power though the majority be un- 
sound." It may be far more than this. It may 
be the dominant force ; and it must if m the 
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right ultimately prevail. For we share Carlyle's 
more robust faith that " many men vote ; but in 
the end, you will infallibly find, none counts 
except the few who were in the right" 



CHAPTER IX. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

** Races, religions, interests, social conditions the 
most various and the most hostile, pass under its con- 
trol ; and a single false step may be traced in blood 
over the history of centuries." 

The chief drawback to a popular government is 
the impediment which popular ignorance pre- 
sents to an enlightened policy, constantly 
compelling statesmen to act in a direction which 
very imperfectly corresponds with their own 
conceptions of what is really right and best. It 
has often been said that the more democratic 
the government, the more liable will it be to this 
defect, and that the particular function of 
government in which it is likely to be most 
mischievous is its foreign policy. 
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This IS to some extent true, but it is only 
partially true. For in the first place the popular 
control may be and often is a useful check, and 
in the second there exists another impediment 
to an enlightened foreign policy which is far 
more mischievous than popular ignorance, and 
which to a certain extent neutralises it. 

History affords many instances of an en- 
lightened policy carried out in spite of the check 
of popular control by the courage and firpiness 
of a statesman. But history quite as plainly 
teaches that the exemption of a statesman from 
popular control does not necessarily ensure either 
the conception or carrying out of an enlightened 
policy. Timidity, rashness, prejudice, self- 
interest or a narrow ambition will not less surely, 
indeed will far more certainly, mar a policy than 
the ignorance of the people. And it may even be 
said that the popular control, however ignorant, 
is likely to be a beneficial check on the more 
dangerous incompetence of a leader. 

There exists moreover, as we have said, a 
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more powerful, and as some will think a less 
salutary, check on foreign policy than even 
popular control. No one needs to be told how 
greatly our foreign policy is influenced by party 
considerations ; for instances will occur to every 
one where party prejudice has adopted and 
condoned blunders which the people with all 
their ignorance have unhesitatingly condemned. 
Popular ignorance is indeed a far less mischiev-^ 
bus factor in politics and especially foreign 
politics than party prejudice. Patriotism is 
not inconsistent with ignorance, but party spirit 
is necessarily inimical to that higher feeling 
which would crush it out of existence. What- 
ever arguments may be urged in favour of party 
government as applied to home politics, they 
lose much of their force when used to defend its 
utility in foreign politics, where the intrusion 
of party spirit tends to confuse, with more 
mischievous effects than elsewhere, the distinc- 
tion between men and measures, between the 
blunders of a minister and the policy of a party. 
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And surely it is sufficient condemnation of any 
system that it is more concerned to justify its 
own blunders than to protect the national 
interests, more jealously watchful of its own 
small triumphs than of the national honour. 

The foreign policy of the nation therefore is 
practically little affected by the nominal control 
of the people. It is indeed fettered and harassed 
by party considerations and personal rivalry, 
but its main impetus comes from the strength 
of character of its leader. In no field has the 
influence of a dominating personality so wide a 
scope or so great an effect. The people have 
neither the inclination nor the capacity for 
initiating a policy nor leisure to follow its work- 
ing, •but they may be trusted when the time 
comes to give a true verdict upon the line of 
action taken and to respond with readiness to 
any demand upon their self-sacrifice and resolu- 
tion in support of an enlightened policy. 

It is therefore of the first importance that 
we should have a leader of mental and moral 
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altitude. And in these days we may count 
upon our popular leaders being free from sordid 
and selfish aims — upon their having the first 
qualification of a statesman, purity of motive 
But a great deal more than this is wanted. We 
need a man possessing those qualities which 
made the greatness of Pitt, " beyond question 
and almost beyond comparison." He must 
have firmness and couragje, and especially the 
patriotism which can rise above the narrow aims 
and ambitions of party. He must have some of 
that spirit which animated the last public utter- 
ance of the younger Pitt when he declared that 
England would save herself by her courage and 
Europe by her example. And he must be 
ready to recognise the truth that there are 
other and higher objects in a nation's, as in an 
individual's life, than mere material prosperity 
or diplomatic success. 

Such a man would rouse, all the pride and 
lofty sentiment that now lie dormant in the 
English people, would make their voice heard 
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and their influence felt above the intrigues of 
party, would save us from the weakness and 
vacillation that so often mar our foreign policy, 
and add fresh lustre to the English name. Such 
a man would not merely raise and guide the 
better impulses of a united people, but would 
exert an influence for good throughout the 
civilized world. Are there such men*amongst 
us ? No doubt there are. But if so, need we 
wonder that they hold aloof from a profession 
which does its best to check the better actions 
and the higher impulses of its public men? 
And if there are not, may it not be because we 
are even now beginning to suffer from the 
effects of a system which with its narrow aims 
must ultimately tend to undermine and weaken 
the national character ? 

And that it has already had an injurious 
effect upon the public or at least upon public 
men can hardly be doubted. Little as the 
general public have had to do with the forma- 
tion of political morality and little as they have 
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done to encourage its fall in tone, they have 
supinely acquiesced in it, till they have come to 
regard with indifference if not with approbation 
things done in the cause of party which would be 
r^arded as dishonourable in any other cause. 
Much that would make a man odious and con- 
temptible in private life is regarded when done 
in public life as the outcome of laudable zeal, 
or as at least allowable in the political arena. 
And the moral code, which, if intrinsically bene- 
ficent, ought to rule all human conduct, is set 
aside as inapplicable to political action. 

The importance of having a high-minded 
statesman in the direction of our foreign policy 
is also evidenced by the extreme impressibility 
of the nation in such matters. The ease with 
which the country, and for that matter the 
House of Commons, may be led or misled by 
a mere phrase is glaringly shown by the 
incident of the lorcha "Arrow.*' No nation was 
ever more thoroughly in the wrong than the 
English in their behaviour towards the Chinese 
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on this question. And seldom, we may thank- 
fully say, has our foreign policy been marked 
by such overbearing injustice towards a weaker 
nation. Our action was indefensible, and was 
very widely condemned. Indeed, a vote of 
censure was actually carried in the House of 
Commons. But with a single phrase Lord 
Palmerston overthrew all opposition, swept the 
field of his opponents, and gained the support 
of his countrymen. Nor is it surprising that the 
mass of the people, with little disposition or 
leisure to weigh the rights and wrongs of a 
question, should have had their pride and 
resentment stirred and been carried away by 
the picture of an ** insolent barbarian " violating 
the British flag. And so in many another 
instance, and in quite recent times we have seen 
how that love of justice and fair-play, that is 
never wanting in any large body of Englishmen, 
Is stifled and overcome by the bitterness 
imported into political controversy by the care- 
less or unscrupulous use of phrases calculated 

9 
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to excite the passions and prejudice of the 
people. 

This impressionable character of the public 
mind, especially noticeable in international 
questions, confers upon a popular leader an 
immense influence, and, what is seldom suffi- 
ciently realised, a corresponding responsibility. 
A man placed in a position of commanding 
influence may by a few careless words raise a 
storm of passion which not even his popularity 
can quell. And just as "a single false step 
may be traced in blood over the history of 
centuries,'* so a single unguarded phrase may 
lead the country to adopt a false policy attended 
with illimitable mischievous consequences. To 
guard against such utterances is the manifest 
duty of every influential statesman. But to 
give expression to them for electioneering 
purposes is a temptation too great to be resisted 
by any party minister. 

Both Pitt and Palmerston had an absolute 
sway over the foreign policy of the nation. 
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But there was this great difference between 
them, that whereas one guided and raised 
public opinion the other framed his policy in 
accordance with what he instinctively knew to 
be the prevailing sentiment The one formed, 
the other followed; the one was really great, 
the other little more than popular. But though 
Palmerston did little to raise or even form the 
public mind he instinctively knew the temper of 
th« English people, and at all times boldly and 
successfully appealed to it He in a sense 
followed public opinion since he did not guide 
it, but he was never in any doubt about it, 
and was wholly free from that worst vice of 
modern statesmanship, which neither guides nor 
knows public feeling, but timidly waits and 
helplessly drifts upon the public opinion misled 
and misrepresented by party journalists and 
demagogues. Such, it need hardly be said, is 
not the part of a true statesman. To be great 
he must lead and raise, to be worthy of the 
name he must at least be able to know the 
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temper of the people. A smaller man even may 
have the independence to challenge it, and if 
unsuccessful to bow with dignity before it ; but 
he is neither a statesman nor a leader who dares 
not express his conviction of what is right and 
best until supported by public OfMnion. 

A statesmanls first business is to take care of 
the interests of his own country, and his duty 
to prefer her interests to those of any other 
country. And so far as party will allow him 
the foreign minister of to-day is not forgetful of 
his duty in this respect But something more 
than this is wanted to make a great minister. 
An English minister, writes an eminent living 
historian, '* must be an English minister first of 
all ; but he will never be a great minister if he 
. does not in all his policy recognise the truth 
that there are considerations of higher account 
for him, and for England too, than England's 
immediate interests. If he deliberately or 
heedlessly allows England to do wrong, he will 
prove an evil counsellor for her, he will do her 
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harm that may be estimated some day even by 
the most practical and arithmetical calculation. 
There is a great truth in the fine lines of the 
cavalier-poet, which remind his mistress that he 
could not love her so much, loved he not honour 
more. It is a truth that applies to the states- 
man as well as to the lover. No man can 
truly serve his country to the best of his power 
who has not in his mind all the time a service 
still higher than that of his country." 

Something of this feeling must enter into the 
aims and policy of every really great statesman. 
But the feeling must be kept within bounds or 
it will lead to transcendental conceptions of 
duty, which in politics especially are impractic- 
able and mischievous. Carried to an extreme, 
or it may be even to its legitimate conclusion, 
It results in such visionary projects as the 
universal republic of Clootz. Conscientiousness 
is not the sole requisite of a statesman, and 
indeed standing alone it is a dangerous quality. 
A too lofty motive in the shape of a world-wide 
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philanthropy must necessarily be detrimental 
to the country impelled by it. No country is 
called upon to embark m crusades for the 
regeneration of the world. The point needs the 
more to be insisted on since there is nothing 
which carries more weight with the English 
people, especially in the present day, than 
purity of motive. They are ready indeed to 
trust in and to follow any man whose con- 
scientiousness and motives they believe in. 
But worthy motives are often dangerous guides. 
To such motrves we owe the cruelties of the 
inquisition and the horrors of the French 
Revolution. It is not the motive, but the act 
and its results by which a statesman must be 
judged, and the electorate would do well to 
guard against their tendency to confide in 
vacillating conscientrousness. It is,, however, a 
tendency which does them infinite credit. It 
is no light thing to say of a people that, 
misguided though they sometimes are, they are 
led away neither by greed nor glory, but 
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trustfully follow a leader in whose integrity they 
have confidence. This is no doubt one of the 
good effects of Puritanism, and shows perhaps 
how great is the power of the middle classes, in 
which that influence is still largely felt. The 
fact is a hopeful sign, and serves to relieve the 
despondency with which politics are so often 
regarded. 

From all which it will appear that a foreign 
policy depends almost entirely upon the cha- 
racter of the minister who frames and directs it. 
It owes little or nothing in its origin and execu- 
tion to the people ; and to party it owes perhaps 
even less, the latter being more of a hindrance 
than a help, and answering as a rule no better 
purpose than to cramp the aims of a capable, 
and gloss over the errors of an incapaJDle 
minister. It is therefore not merely an 
absurdity but a national mischief when the 
claims of party compel us not merely to con- 
done the blunders of our own party but 
oblige us to deny the services rendered to 
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the nation by a statesman of the opposite 
party. 

A really able and enlightened statesman of 
either party will carry out an enlightened 
policy, at which it is unpatriotic to carp. He 
will recognize the fundamental truths that on 
the whole a nation best serves its own interests 
by contributing to promote the interests of all 
other states, that it is the duty of each state to 
do good rather than evil to other states, and 
that it should, within certain limits, aim at 
the progress and welfare of all. 

The practical conclusion to which these 
remarks tend is that parties, as at present 
constituted, have little to do with international 
politics, that our party system tends to impair 
our foreign policy, and that the electorate 
can only ensure an enlightened foreign policy, 
by choosing leaders, irrespective of party, who 
are capable of originating and executing such a 
policy. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE NEW BRIBERY. 

" Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you.'* 

Shakespeare. 

We flatter ourselves that we have at last put an 
end to bribery and corruption. Having passed 
a Corrupt Practices Act, we feel that our political 
purity is unassailable, and complacently fold 
our hands in a glow of electoral virtue. And 
there is no doubt that we have at least succeeded 
in eliminating what was once a most potent and 
most undesirable factor in politics, namely, beer. 
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But there is little doubt that there are far 
worse forms of bribery than mere offers of money 
and beer. And we may yet discover that by 
abolishing such direct bribes we have given 
birth to a system of indirect bribery which is far 
more serious. We may yet have reason to think 
that bribery by beer was a blessing in disguise, 
since it saved us from infinitely worse evils. 

The new method of bribery which we have 
been driven to adopt, is both more subtle and 
more dangerous than the old, and has the 
advantage or disadvantage of costing nothing. 
It may be employed in the most open and 
flagrant manner without incurring expense, 
without fear of punishment, and with little risk 
of detection. The modus operandi is this : You 
promise to benefit one class at the expense of 
others, to confer advantages on one portion of 
the community by taxing the whole, to transfer 
property to one class by legislating away the 
property of another. 

This is the most frequent form of the abuse. 
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But it IS not the only one. Broadly speaking it 
consists in promising anything and everything 
the electorate can desire. No scheme is too 
wild and visionary to be advocated and pro- 
mised if it has but the plausible appearance of 
benefiting some one. No project is too fallacious 
to serve as a bait for the more unwary electors. 
The object is to tickle rather than teach, to 
promise rather than perform. And this which 
is called ** bidding for popularity,^ is in effect 
bribery, and bribery of a very insidious and 
mischievous description. 

It is impossible to- doubt that in many cases 
the bribe of unsound legislation is knowingly 
and wilfully offered to" the electorate. But short 
of this there are many degrees of bidding for 
popularity which amount to bribery. It matters 
however little in the result whether a man 
deliberately or unwittingly advocates unsound 
legislation. For the political knave who deli- 
berately advocates unsound measures is hardly 
more culpable than the popular candidate who 
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abstains from inquiring too closely into the 
effects of ad captandum l^slation, and who 
meets all popular measures with a willing and 
convenient credulity. The man who for personal 
reasons supports popular measures without 
having used his best endeavours to ascertain 
their utility is not merely guilty of criminal 
negligence but lightly jeopardises the interests 
of his constituents and his country for the sake 
of passing notoriety. 

It is unfortunately in these days to the 
interest of any aspirant for parliamentary 
honours to avoid inquiring too deeply into the 
value of popular measures and principles. The 
political world is full of high sounding projects, 
which, though specious and plausible, are at 
best based on a narrow wisdom. And though 
on a cursory view they appear to be great and 
wise reforms, they are unsound in principle, and 
have never been submitted to any practical 
test. They are schemes of a light and portable 
nature, founded on plausible maxims, which 
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"are as current as copper coin, and about as 
valuable." 

Such measures in so far as they are unsound 
must bring pain and distress to some one or 
other, and indeed to many. For, as Carlyle 
says, " the smart must be borne \ some one must 
bear it, as sure as God lives.'*^ And it is the 
more culpable in those who endorse such 
measures that they do so knowing that it is not 
upon them that the curse of unsound legislation 
will fall, that it is not those who scatter fire- 

« 

brands that reap the flame. They heedlessly 
and lightly advocate useless measures thinking 
it may do good and in any case can do no harm^ 
forgetting their responsibility, forgetting that all 
legislation which does no positive good must do 
positive harm and perhaps an infinity of mis^ 
chief. It is therefore of the first importance 
that all public men and self-constituted teachers^ 
whether high or low, whether on the platform or 
in the Press, should realize the immense respon- 
sibility of their words and actions, that they 
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should remember the truth that " every word of 
man is either a note or a forged note," and tliat 
they should lay to heart the warning in the 
following passage : — " Your eloquent talk, dis- 
united from nature and her facts, is taken as 
wisdom and the correct image of sjiid facts : but 
Nature well knows what it is. Nature will not 
have it as such, and will reject your forged note 
one day, with huge costs. The foolish traders in 
the market pass it freely, nothing doubting, and 
rejoice in the dexterous execution of the piece : 
and so it circulates from hand to hand, and 
from class to class; gravitating ever down- 
wards towards the practical class, till at last it 
reaches some poor working hand, who can pass 
it no farther, but must take it to the bank to 
get bread with it, and there the answer is, 
' Unhappy caitiff, this note is forged ; it does 
not mean performance and reality, in parliaments 
and elsewhere, for thy behoof; it means fallacious 
semblance of performance ; and thou, poor dupe, 
art thrown into the stocks on offering it here ! 
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It must indeed be abundaintly clear to all who 
think about it for a moment that no man can 
publicly talk or write nonsense without doing 
considerable mischief. And nowhere is eloquent 
and plausible nonsense so mischievous as in 
politics. It is in matters of reform, as we see 
them for. the most part discussed on the plat- 
form and in the Press, that we most feel the 
truth of the remark that " unwise talk is match- 
less in unwisdom.** Yet little or no effort is 
made by our public men to avoid talking non- 
sense, nor is it felt to be a duty to inquire 
diligently into the matters discoursed upon. 
Rather do they cast about for any phrase or 
paper theory that may have a pleasant ring 
about it, and lightly endorse any "sugary 
jargon ** that may happen to be in vogue. Yet 
to do this, even thoughtlessly and without 
ulterior motive, is to commit a grave wrong ; for 
no one can propagate political error without 
increasing the sum total of human suffering. 
For a politician to tell pleasant lies to the 
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sovereign people is just as despicable as for a 
fawning courtier to flatter a sovereign despot. 
And it is far more criminal, for it does infinitely 
more mischief; and is more inexcusable, for the 
people can bear to be told the truth and are 
not, like a Byzantine sovereign, deaf to all save 
slaves and flatterers. 

All talk IS more or less mischievous, especially 
in politics. It not only diverts attention from, 
but actually incapacitates for, real work. And 
certainly no politician can talk much, or perhaps 
even a little, without promising more than he 
can perform, without saying much that is more 
showy than wise, more plausible than sincere. 
It is indeed lamentable that our most important 
aff*airs of state should be left to the " expertest 
talker,'' who is little more than the most specious 
bidder and most plausible controversialist. 

Eloquence perhaps never did much real good, 
though it has undoubtedly done much harm. 
And eloquence when used as a means of " get- 
ting at " electors and winning their votes is a 
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species of bribery which all honest men ought to 
reprobate. It is not merely a bribe but a snare 
by which the unhappy voter is lured to his own 
injury. Compared with this the direct bribe of 
money or beer was a harmless and even honest 
transaction. In the latter case the elector got 
what he bargained for, and may have voted for 
sound measures. But in the former case he 
gets nothing, except perhaps unsound legislation, 
which must eventually injure himself. The 
enormity of the present practice becomes at once 
apparent if we suppose an analogous case under 
the old practice. If for instance a candidate in 
the old days had bribed a voter with counterfeit 
coin, and the poor dupe was thrown into the 
stocks on attempting to pass it, he would have 
only done in another way what is the common 
practice in our own time. And surely such an 
one cannot be excused on the ground that he 
did it without thinking, for he who accepts a 
public responsibility is guilty of criminal negli- 
gence if he does not use due diligence. If a 

10 
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man benefits himself at the expense of the 
public he can hardly be heard to say that he 
acted from the best of mo.tives. 

The main cause of this mischievous practice 
is the extraordinary love of talk in the present 
day. It is, however, too much to expect that a 
man when he gets upon his legs will confine him- 
self to bare truth and dry facts. The temptation 
to avoid unpalatable arguments is irresistible, the 
first object of every public speaker being, not to 
instruct his hearers, but to win cheap cheers by 
pleasing them. Truth is consequently at a dis- 
count ; and eloquence sinks to clap-trap. And 
this will always be so, so long as we think more 
of words than deeds, and delude ourselves with 
the notion that public oratory is public work, 
and that every rhetorician is a statesman. 

The only way to suppress this kind of bribery 
would be to prohibit public oratory. And some 
day it will perhaps be found necessary to pass a 
new Corrupt Practices Act making it bribery on 
the part of any candidate to address a public 
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meeting. The suggestion may seem a wild one, 
but it would be an excellent measure. If 
candidates were allowed to appeal to their con- 
stituents only by means of a written address, 
they would be much more careful what they 
said and the electors much more careful what 
they believed. The suggestion is not altogether 
new; for Carlyle long ago suggested that 
honourable gentlemen should send their oratory 
to the Times ; and if the Times refused to print 
it, " let the honourable gentleman," he said, " if 
still so minded print it at his own expense ; let 
him advertise it at a penny the gross, distribute 
it gratis as handbill, or even offer a small reward 
per head to any citizen that will read it : but if, 
after all, no body of citizens will read it even for 
a reward, then let the honourable gentleman 
retire into himself, and consider what such 
omens mean ! So much I take to be fair. . . . 
But that, when no human being will incline or 
even consent to have their said oratory, they 
can get upon their legs in Parliament and pour 
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it out still, to the burdening of many news- 
papers, to the boring of their fellow-creatures, 
and generally to the despair of all, thinking 
citizens : this is and remains, I must crave, to 
say, an infatuation, and, whatever respectable 
old coat you put upon, it, is fast growing a 
nuisance which must be abated." 

Until however the electorate becomes more 
enlightened, it seems probable that public 
oratory will continue to flourish and electors 
remain exposed to all the blandishments of 
electoral eloquence, or what Carlyle perhaps 
more correctly calls " balderdash." And so long 
as oratory flourishes, so long will bribery by 
empty promises be rife. And this evil, or rather 
both these evils are greatly aggravated by our 
party system, for there is no doubt that at least 
half the " eloquence " to which we are treated is 
directed to the support of party interests, and 
not of sound principles and measures. It is 
therefore to be hoped that public oratory both 
in and outside Parliament will receive some 
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check, or that the love of it will diminish ; for 
"the age that admires talk so much can have 
little discernment for inarticulate work, or for 
anything that is deep and genuine." 



THE END. 
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